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Wise buying is 
the best saving 


HE successful people of the world are those who buy 
shrewdly, who make their dollars go farther, and who 
have money left after wise buying has satisfied their needs. 
Among our thousands of customers we are proud to 
number many of the nation’s most careful buyers. These 
experienced men and women have compared prices. They 
have studied quality. They know values. They continue 


to send their orders to Montgomery Ward & Co. because 
there they find the values they demand. 

That such buyers are satisfied is no accident. It is a rule 
of Montgomery Ward that every customer is to be satisfied. 
All merchandise is guaranteed. You buy in confidence. 


We respect your confidence. This has been our method 
for 56 years. Use this book of bargains for all your needs. 


Montgoiiéiy Ward &Co. 


Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Baltimore Portland,Ore: Qeldand, Calif. Fort Worth 





Some suggestions from 
the thousands of bargains 

in Montgomery Ward's 

New Spring Catalogue 









$4.45 to $24.45 


made of new live rubber and 
guaranteed for 12,000 miles, 
You save $5 to $15 on every one 
of our Riverside tires. 





Cream Separators 
$19.95 to $81.55 


Our separators are madein our 
own factory. They are mechan- 
ically perfect. Separators are 
sold for cash or on easy terms. 








Team Harness 


$39.95 to $75.95 
We use only select bark 


tanned steer hide in our 
harness. We specialize in 
metal to metal harness. Sold 
On easy terms. 








Reed and 

Fibre Sets 

$28.95 to 
$68.95 


Our reed and fibre sets are of newest 
designs and are finely upholstered. 





House and Barn 
Paint 

Allof our héusepaint 
is sold under a posi- 
tive ntee. If it 
should fail to stand 
upwewill supply new 
paint free and pay for 
putting it on. 


Radio Broadcast 


Listen to the RIVERSIDE Trail Blazers 
Every Monday night from stations 
Wiz WHAM WLW WHAS 
WBAL KDKA WBT WMC 
WBZA KYW WSB KVOO 
WBZ WRHN WREN WBAP 
WJR KWK 
at8 P.M.Central Standard Time—at 9 P.M.Eastern Standard Time 
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All Riverside tires are full size, | 


Cord and Balloon Tires 9 : 
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California Cattlemen Practice Direct Selling and Profit By It 
WPAHE most ambitious effort toward the~or- By C. L. Harlan variety of terms as to delivery, these terms and 
i ‘ganized marketing of any species of live- the price were known before the cattle moved. 
** stock undertaken by an organization of end of any calendar year hereafter by written The California association opposed the opening 
oducers in this country is that of the Western _ notice to the other given between November 1 of any public stockyards to which cattle were 
Marketing Association, successor of and November 30 of such year. Producer shall consigned for sale, and for some years more or 
ihe California Cattleman’s Association,’’ inform the association of the location and num- less openly fought the Los Angeles stoekyards, 
hich was organized originally as a cattle mar- _ber of each kind of cattle herein involved, and opened in about 1922. The organization of the 
feting activity of the ‘‘California Cattleman’s grants association right of entry on any lands marketing association was possibly due to, or at 
Association.’ The ‘‘California Cattleman’s controlled by him to obtain such information at _least hastened by, this opposition to the develop- 
A gciation’’ is an old established organization producer’s expense, should he neglect to do so. ment of publie stockyafds. The basis of this op- 
ga producers in California of much the Association shall use its best efforts in the position to publie stockyards may be briefly 
e type as cattlemen’s or stockmen’s associa- course of orderly marketing to make sales of stated as follows: 
on: sin other states; when the marketing or- such of the cattle above described as at any giv- 1. Shipment to stockyards means shipments 
ation was started, it was given the same’ en time are intended or in the opinion of the on consignment. The consignment shipper takes 
am2 as the present organization, but with the association are acceptable for slaughter, but all the risks of the market; in California the 
prefix ‘‘The’’ to distinguish it from the associa- shall not make such sales at prices below any only stockyards buyers are packer buyers, who 
roper. minimum prices which producer from time to dominate the markets; the consignment shipper 
om 4s not the object of this article to desceibie time may fix on the basis of the rate per pound, — has no voice in price determination other than 
ingreat detail the character of this organization official government grades, ranch or shipping to accept the best price offered, since he has no 
r to relate the history of its creation or its point, provided that such minimum shall be in- other option than to sell. 
progress to date, nor to pass judgment on its’ effective at the option of the association until 2. When cattle are marketed thru stoekyards 
seeomplishments or lack of accomplish- there are successions of over and under 
ments as related by ee or pion supplies with consequent unnecessary 
Big. The present article, as requested by rice fluctuations which result in lower 
Ealitor of Wallaces’ Farmer, has for DIRECT SELLING—NOT DIRECT BUYING priate prices than if the supply were 
Be abject a statement of the possibilities, Here in the corn belt, packers go out in the country intelligently distributed. 
if any, ae fs “ marketing meth- to buy hogs direct from farmers. In the Pacific south- _3. The only effective control over the 
ods, deve oped by this organization, to west, farmers have gone together to sell cattle by grade distribution of the market supply of eat- 
keting the beef cattle of the corn belt k Roth methods , 2 tle must be undertaken before they leave 
‘heef cattle’? meaning the supply of bed packers, Both metho get along without the use of the owner’s premises. 
trictly grain finished cattle produced terminal markets. Direct buying, however, seems to have 4. No prearranged plan of distribut- 
mn the feed yards or pastures of corn belt the effect of lowering the price and damaging co-opera- ing the cattle supply to the end of bring- 
feeders, tives, while direct selling as practiced in Califvrnia has ing the highest net returns to producers 
Such a statement, however, involves made better prices for cattle and has built up a big co- is possible unless this distribution is con- 
some aera of on kes — operative selling organization. trolled by an yeni ys of a 
ization and of the conditions under whie > ‘ which has no personal ends involving 
it operates, and an attempt will be made In the dee ay, 5 article, C. L. Harlan reports on profits to further. Under California con- 
to outline the most pertinent facts in as the California plan and its applicability to corn belt con- ditions, at least, such distribution must 
brief form as possible. ditions. Harlan did investigational and statistical work also include the actual selling of the 
‘ ; sa for the Corn Belt Meat Producers some years ago, and |- cattle. 
Outline of Western Association has for several years been with the Division of Crop and 
The Western Cattle Marketing Asso- Livestock Estimates of the Department of Agriculture. The Western Sales Method 
tiation has membership and operates in The report on the California program which he makes The sales method of the organization 
the states of California, Arizona, Ore- here is based on personal investigations of the system. is about as follows: — ; 
gon, Nevada and New Mexico. It is or- : : eS ; There are two main sales offices, one 
ganized primarily to sell the fat or beef While this article is directed to the attention of cattle at each of the two principal markets, Los 
tattle of its members, altho it does sell feeders primarily, it ought also to say something to corn Angeles and San Francisco. A large part 
stocker or breeding cattle if requested. It belt hog raisers. It makes, indirectly, a strong argu- of the sales to killers in these cities is 
has no membership fees of any kind, and ment for the establishment of co-operative concentration |. negotiated thru these main offices. In 
its source of income is from the commis- - points, federal grading, sales by grade on description, addition, each zone has a zone salesman, 
— a Pind pecan 3 rer poss ) = and, in general, the establishment of direct selling by co- —_ srg the —_-> _ zone to oo 
; ; person who signs : : : e orders secured by the salesmen in 
Marketing agreement becomes automat- apeeatene te ie ee  casenee: two main offices, and also makes sales 
direct to small killers located in his ter- 








ieally a member. Membership is directly 
in the marketing association, whose head- 
‘quarters are in San Francisco. The area cov- 
‘ered is separated into zones and there are local 
‘ganizations, mostly on a county basis, within 


‘these zones, for the purpose of electing dele- 


fates to zone meetings which nominate zone di- 


Hfectors, and also choosing delegates (five from 
‘tach local) to the annual meeting of the whole 
| association which elects the directors and execu- 
tive officers. 
‘the board of directors, and each zone chairman 
is a vice-president of the association. 


Each zone has five members on 


The marketing agreement gives the associa- 


tion absolute and exclusive authority to sell all 
} cattle of the person signing it. 
nitely, but may be canceled by either party at 
the end of any calendar year by giving due 
F Notice. 
agreement indicate the wide powers granted the 
- association : 
| | “1. The producer hereby appoints the asso- 
| ciation exclusive agent and grants it the exclu- 
Sive right to sell all cattle now or hereafter 


It runs indefi- 


The following quotations from this 


owned or controlled by producer, provided that 


2 party may cancel this agreement at the 


ten days’ written notice thereof shall have been 
received by the association. Producer shall de- 
liver all cattle sold hereunder, to slaughter 
house or f. o. b. ears, shipping point, failing in 
which the association may do so at producer’s 
expense. The association shall have power to 
execute all documents and do all things 
necessary or incidental to the powers hereby 
granted.’’ 

The sales policy of the organization is to sell 
all cattle in the country and to ship none to 
public stockyards or elsewhere on consignment. 
Sales are made f. o. b. the ranch or shipping 
point, with all details as to price, weighing, 
shrink, delivery and payment made before the 
cattle leave the ranch. To understand the rea- 
son of this policy, some description of the mar- 
keting situation in this southwestern area is 
needed. 

Until about five years ago, no public stock- 
yards existed in the area. Sales within the area 
of cattle for slaughter were made directly to 
packer buyers or local dealers who sold to pack- 
er buyers. While such sales were made on a 


ritory. All members keep the zone sales- 
man advised as to the number of cattle and 
calves, by kinds and classes, that they wish to 
sell, and approximately the time when they 
wish them sold. A record of these supplies and 
desired sales dates is kept both by the main 
sales offices and by the zone salesman. 
Packer buyers come to the sales offices with 
a statement of what they wish to buy, or they 
are advised as to what the organization has to 
sell. The cattle are either inspected by the 
buyer on the owner’s premises, or he buys them 
on the representation of the salesman, as to the 
number, class and grade. The price is agreed 
upon, together with all terms of delivery, and 
the owner is notified of the sale. In practice, 
however, the owner is often present during the 
negotiations and has a chance to object to the 
price or terms if they are not satisfactory. Pay- 
ment for the cattle is made to the association 
and remittance is made by it to the owner after 
selling charges have been deducted. 
During the first year of operation, nearly all 
of the cattle were bought only upon inspection 
by the buyers. But (Concluded on page 14) 
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MILLIONS FOR OFFENSE 


HE Navy Department doesn’t believe the 

war is over yet. In 1914, we spent $31,000,- 
000 for naval construction ; today we are plan- 
ning to spend six times as much, yet except to 
the fiery vision of a few admirals, the nations of 
the world, the United States included, seem a 
long ways farther off from war than they were 
in 1914. With Germany, supposed to be the 
only important menace to the peace of the 
world, disarmed, it might even be assumed that 
we could get along with a considerably smaller 
expenditure now than we did before the war. 

The Navy Department has other ideas. It is 
recommending a five-year building program in- 
volving a total expenditure of $740,000,000. 
This, added to what has already been appropri- 
ated, means an annual expenditure forthe 
next five years on naval construction of 
$197,000,000. 

Most of us hoped that the Washington con- 
ference back in 1921 would stop the armament 
race between different countries. It did stop 
the race in super-dreadnaughts, but it made 
no provision for other naval tonnage, So the 
race still goes on, but now in cruisers, destroy- 
ers, submarines and aircraft carriers. Incident- 
ally, all these supplementary vessels are being 
built on a bigger scale than before, so that a 
cruiser now costs about as much as a dread- 
naught did in the pre-war days. 

Of especial interest is the fact that we are 
spending far more money for our navy than 
Great Britain is spcnding. The United States 
has a land empire with very few outlying posts 


to protect. Great Britain, on the other hand, . 


has an empire spread all over the world, and 
adequate protection for communication between 
them by sea is a necessary feature of her policy. 
Yet every year since 1921, Great Britain has 
spent less on her navy than the United States 
has spent. With the increase in navy appropri- 
ations recommended by the Navy Department, 
this difference will be still greater in the fu- 
ture. 2 

What is the money to be spent for? The big 
item is cruisers; $425,000,000 goes for them. 
Destroyer leaders will eost $45,000,000; sub- 
marines, $175,000,000; aircraft carriers, $95,- 
000,000. It is worth noting that the main item 
of expenditure is to make long cruises possible 
and to prepare for a war of offense. If we were 
planning on purely defensive measure’ for the 





United States, submarines and aircraft carriers 
would be the main feature. But apparently our 
navy people figure that we are going to have 
more expeditionary forces some day soon, and 
are likely to want to go half-way around the 
world to meet some enemy and defeat him. 

Why are we planning for offensive cam- 
paigns? Perhaps the reason lies in the increase 
in American investments’ abroad since 1913. 
There -has been an increase of nearly 420 per 
cent, a ‘jump from $2,500,000,000 in 1913 to 
$12,950,000,000 in 1927. This checks quite 
closely with-the increase of expenditure of. 
money for naval construction, except that the 
increase in. foreign investments has been a lit- 
tle more rapid than the increase in the funds 
available to build warships. Doubtless the Navy 
Department will have further recommendations 
that will take care of this. 

If we are really thinking about adequate de- 
fense and not about expeditions overseas to see 
that American investors are paid interest on the 
proper dates, it is probable that a much differ- 
ent naval program would be planned. Promi- 
nent naval experts seem very doubtful about 
the value of our heavily armed. ships of the 
super-dreadnaught and battle cruiser type. 
There seems to be a feeling that an entirely 
sound defense of the American coast could be 
provided by submarines, aircraft and aircraft 
earriers, The big ships were almost useless in 
the last war, and the chances are that they will 
oceupy a still less important part in any future 
conflicts. 

What is going to happen to the navy bill in 
congress? Apparently, the Navy Department 
has many friends in both houses. According to 
the secretary of the navy, the program also has 
the approval of the president, tho the presi- 
dent’s statements at various times do not give 
this impression. He recently criticized the ad- 
mirals who were building up war talk in order 
to help the appropriation bill, and in his 1926 
message to congress, the president said: 

‘“‘The country is maintaining the most ade- 
quate defense force in these present years that 
it has ever supported in time of peace. . . . 
Particular points may need strengthening, but 
as a whole our military power is sufficient.’’ 

Even tho the president exerts some influence 
to decrease the total amount asked for, it seems 
certain that the administration will be behind 
a very considerable increase in the appropria- 
tions for thé navy. The only hopeful feature of 
the situation is that the farm states have enough 
votes in congress so that if they stand together 
against the program of naval expansion, the 
bill ean probably be beaten, or at least the total 
appropriations markedly cut down. Farmers 
will do well to watch the record of their repre- 
sentatives on this measure. No doubt some let- 
ters to your representatives will be of help 
right now, while the big navy propaganda is at 
its height. Most congressmen are anxious to 
vote with the sentiment of the district. In a 
ease like this, with powerful interests support- 
ing the bill, with the administration cracking 
the whip, those congressmen who don’t feel like 
making martyrs of themselves are likely to wait 
for word from home before they venture to vote 
no on the navy bill, See that they get that word. 





ANOTHER FAKE PETITION 


T IS an old graft, but there still seem to be 
plenty of suckers to bite. Build up a straw 
bogey man, and then ask for a fee in order to 
lay it low. Agents right now in northern Iowa 
are going around saying that the vicious ‘‘Shep- 
ard bill’’ is being pressed in congress; that this 
bill ‘‘ would make it unlawful for any minor un- 
der eighteen years of age to do any work. aaa 
As a result, if a farmer happens to have a boy 
seventeen years old, he would not be allowed 
to do any work on the farm. Also it is conceiv- 
able that if he had ‘a daughter under eighteen 
years old, and the daughter helped the mother 


with the housework, some federal snooper w, 
“put the mother under arrest.’’ 

After reciting a rigamarole of this 
agent asks for two dollars to support the Wash. 
ington office which is fighting the Measure. 
Sometimes he throws in a subscription to Fe: 
eastern farm journal also. 

The joker, of course, is that there is no 
bill. Some enemies of the child labor ameng. 
ment claim that bills might be introduced, un: 


der which there would be some such effect; byt § 


the child labor amendment has not received the 
approval of the states, and the fight on this, 59 
far as any fight is being carried on at all, jg 


in the state legislatures. The debate in congress 


was at an end when congress approved it, 


The Sheppard-Towner act has nothing to dof 
with child labor. It is simply a provision fop § 
federal aid for instruction in the maternity'and § 
child welfare field. It doesn’t bear the slight. 


est relationship to the imaginary measure de. 
scribed above. 


We suggest that if farmers want to contrib. & 


ute anything to agencies that are making q 
fight for legislation that will help the farmer 
and against legislation that will harm him, they 
had better send their checks to the Corn Belt 
Federation, the Farm Bureau, the Farmers 





Union or the Grange. All of these agencies are & 


doing good work for the farmer. Each has a 
Washington representative, and each is having 
a hard time to finance legislative work. Agri. 
culture has enough real things to worry about 
in the legislative way without wasting money 
and time on imaginary problems and the fakers 
who create them. 





CAN WE AFFORD TO WAIT? 


AN we expect that conditions in the export 
market will get better and better for the 
farmer? Europe is no doubt recovering from 
the effects of the war; but how much good will 
that recovery do the producer of pork and cot- 
ton and wheat? 

In the report of the Business Mén’s Commis. 
sion on Agriculture it is pointed out, as Wal- 
laces’ Farmer has pointed out for some years, 
that a good deal of the buying power of Europe 
since the war has been created by means that 
are temporary. European countries owned a 
good many American securities, which they 
sold. With these gone, they began to borrow 
by floating foreign bonds in America. They 
have kept on borrowing; they have kept on 
selling us their own securities in an effort to 
keep going financially and to be able to bay 
the supplies they had to have. 

The Business Men’s Commission states the 
situation very conservatively in these words: 
‘At the moment, our exports are stimulated by 
the transfer of American purchasing power 
abroad ; and to this we owe part of such recov- 


ery of agricultural prices as has taken place in| Fs 


recent years. Evidently, however, when inter- 
est and amortization payments on our foreign 
investments begin to exceed the actual volume 
of new flotations, an excess of imports is in- 
evitable, and in this readjustment our export 
trade in agricultural products is likely to suf- 
fer more than other export trade.’’ 

And if European demand for farm products 
is going to be weaker than it has been, it means 
that our surplus pork and wheat, for instance, 
will sell abroad at a lower price than in the 
past, and that. this lower price will fix a new 
‘low price on the sale of the products at home. 

There are apparently only two ways to head 
off this disaster. If we were to cut the tariff 
on manufactured goods very severely, Europeat 
countries might be able to trade their manufac- 
tured goods for our food produets. At the mo 
ment, no responsible party leader on either the 
Democratic or Republican side has shown any 
inclination to lead a thorogoing attack on the 
tariff. Such a wholesale reduction—and 4 
wholesale reduction is the only thing that would 
do any good in this case—may possibly, be eco- 
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ally desirable, but it seems to be listed 
ng the political impossibilities. 
‘The only other way is to provide some means 
hereby the price of the surplus sold abroad 
not weaken the domestic price. Either the 
jary-Haugen bill or the export debenture 
would take care of this. Here again we 
-eome UP against the matter of what is politically 
jble. Even the supporters of the export 










Un- § Gebenture plan claim that the annual cost would 

but & “amount to around two hundred million dollars. 

the Foes anyone who has watched the fight at 

- ‘Washington this year over tax reduction think 
is 


|" that there is the slightest chance that this con- 
Tess ress, or any congress likely to follow it, will 
_ qdopt any plan which will reduce the revenues 
of the United States by that much annually? 
for | The McNary-Haugen bill continues to afford 
| gs our best chance against not only our present 
| difficulties, but against the future difficulties 
de- “of which the Business Men’s Commission speaks. 
: Those business men who are interested in see- 
Tib- ing that the farmer’s buying power stays at 
© 8% jast as kigh as it is now, will do themselves a 


< service by giving the bill their support. 
hey 





Belt H 

a | MARKETING AND PRODUCTION GO 
are TOGETHER 

is a 0 THE perpetual inquiry of non-farmers as 
‘ing § ~ to why farmers don’t work harder to turn 


gri- B ont a quality product which will sell for a little 
Out® better price, there is always one obvious an- 
ney ® swer: Until marketing methods are improved. 
ers @ yntil the marketing process is in the hands of 
the producers, in many cases it doesn’t pay to 
produce quality goods. One of the proofs of 
this is the experience of the Land o’ Lakes 
ort ereameries. When they began business in 1925, 
hl per cent of the butter scored 93. The asso- 


. ® ciation built up a market for high grade butter, * 
vill made it worth while for the creameries to turn 
ot. y out a first-class product, helped them by serv- 
jee of various sorts to turn it out, and the re- 
ris. Ut is that in 1927, 72 per cent of the total out- 


ral. | Put scored 93. 
We are up against the same thing in a num- 


"SB ber of other fields. Agencies that handle farm 


7 products are too frequently concerned only with 
la rake-off on the deal, and not at all concerned 
rey with the price that goes to the farmer. Only a 
ow eo-operative is going to go to the trouble to 
rey find better markets for the better quality prod- 
on Ut help the producers to turn out the preduct 
to the market wants, and turn back most of that 


ay & higher price to the producer. In this field the 
y “dairy people are years ahead of the producers 
the of grain and livestock. 





by THE RIVER ROAD 


ver WE THINK of the big days of steamboat 
traffic on the Mississippi as being before 
it @ the Civil war, when the river was the great 
et» @ highway of commerce for the middle-west. Yet 
en @ the Mississippi Valley Association tells us that 
mé @ the 3,149 steamboats which docked at St. Louis 
m- @ in 1852 handled less freight than did the in- 
rt # complete government fleet in 1921. Of course, 
i @ the total traffic handled in the territory has 
‘greatly increased since the 50’s, so that while 
ts B the steamboats at that time carried a large per- 
m8 § centage of the freight moved in the district, the 
; & larger volume carried in 1921 was only a very 
he “small fraction of the total freight business of 
W § the territory. . 
Yet it is reassuring to note that even the ex- 


 & perimental efforts of the government corpora- 
ff | tion to handle freight on the river developed a 
: total which compares with the total handled in 
> 


the palmy days of river trade. Since we are 
Row promised still better service on the upper 
ississippi and an extension of the barge lines 
the Missouri, the chanees are_that next year 
e total volume handled will make the record 
of the 50’s look very small. The barges are 
tot as picturesque as the old steamboats, but 
While the average steamboat of 1852 had a ca- 













pacity of twenty-six tons, one government tow : 


will earry 10,000 tons. 

It is estimated that the government barge 
lines last year saved shippers of the Mississippi 
valley a million and a half dollars. Apparently 
we are safe in looking for still bigger savings 
this year. The development of the river trade 
may do a good deal more than the Hoch-Smith 
resolution in bringing savings on freight rates 
to the farmers of the middle-west. 





BACKING AWAY FROM THE TARIFF 
QUESTION 


ARTY lines still seem to be stronger than 

judgment in the national house of repre- 
sentatives. The resolution, introduced in the 
senate by Senator McMaster, which asked for a 
reduction of ‘‘exeessive’’ tariff duties passed 
the senate, but was defeated in the house. The 
vote in the house was almost strictly along party 
lines, with a few Democrats voting against the 
resolution and a dozen or so Republicans vot- 
ing for it. 

From this distanee, it is hard to figure out 
why anyone in either party would be willing 
to go on record against the reduction of ‘‘ex- 
cessive’’ tariff schedules; but evidently in the 
Republican party it is still heresy of the most 
objestionable sort even to suggest that a few 
bricks might safely be removed from the top 
of the highest tariff wall the United States has 
ever had. It is true that some farm members 
objected to:starting a tariff fight until the farm 
bill was out of the way, but their fears on 
this score seem somewhat exaggerated. Even 
had the resolution passed, a detailed bill cover- 
ing reductions could hardly have been present- 
ed until long after the MeNary-Haugen bill had 
been voted on. 





CONVENTION DELEGATES 


OWA last week again had reason to regret 
that it has no presidential primary. If a 
vote had been taken, every county in the state 
would have instructed for Lowden and sent 
delegates pledged to vote for Lowden until the 
last ballot. As it was, the old line crowd man- 
aged to control two county conventions, and to 
instruct for Hoover, and in several other coun- 
ties, while endorsing Lowden, selected delegates 
who give the farm cause lip service only. © 
Yet, apparently, real Lowden delegates have 
a big majority at the state convention this week. 
The Hoover crowd, of course, will fight for 
rather indefinite instructions and for a delega- 
tion that will be available for trading purposes 
when the big fellows need it. Farm delegates 
should insist that none but men identified with 
the movement to seeure a square deal for agri- 
culture should be selected as delegates, and that 
the instructions should specify that the vote of 
the Iowa delegation be east solidly for Lowden 
until he is nominated or the convention is over. 
Judging from the comments we get from the 
country, any delegate who fails to work and to 
vote toward this end will have a lot of explain- 
ing to do when he gets back home. This is the 
sentiment, not only of farm people, but of busi- 
ness men who recognize that Lowden’s business 
and administrative experience speak as strongly 


for him as his stand on farm questions. 
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EW YORK—Twenty years ago, Roosevelt - 


appointed my grandfather, Henry Wallace, 
as one of the members of the Commission on 
Country Life. This commission, by its hearings 
and its report, centered public consciousness of 
that day on agriculture in an altogether new 
way. Many city people, especially, were waked 
up by the report. 

I have just attended the twentieth anniver- 


the commission. The men wore dinner suits, 
and there were numerous millionaires present. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, presided, and voiced the opinion of 
many present when he said jokingly that he 
thought the country was a fine place to get 
away from to come to town. The significant 
thing about a meeting of this sort in New York 
City is that it demonstrates a growing interest 
on the part of a few really intelligent, wealthy 
men in farm problems and the problem of 
where our civilization is drifting. They are 
beginning to sense that while the cities may 
prosper for decades at the expense of farming, 
yet it is fundamentally true that the agricul- 
tural welfare of today has a lot to do with the 
city welfare of tomorrow. And so these New 
Yorkers listened patiently while Senator Cap- 
per, of Kansas, and President Butterfield, of 
Michigan, and others told the story of getting 
a fair share of the national income for farmers, 
so that they might ereate a sound and beautiful 
agricultural civilization on the land. 





UTTERFIELD, who served on the original 

Country Life Commission with my grand- 
father, told me the story of how they submitted 
their report to Roosevelt. It was the day after 
Roosevelt had ridden ninety miles in three days 
on horseback, to demonstrate to the army of- 
ficers that they were a little soft. Teddy ran 
over the report rapidly, exclaiming here and 
there, and seemed greatly pleased with it. My 
grandfather then said, ‘‘Mr. President, how do 
you feel after your long ride?’’ ‘‘Bully!”’ said 
Teddy; ‘‘just fine!’’ 

And then someoné came in to eall the presi- 
dent to an adjoining room. Teddy rose, and, as 
Butterfield tells it, his stiffness was so apparent 
that all present ached in sympathy. 





ERE in the east, it seems that Hoover does 

not have near the political strength that 
we of the west are taught by the newspapers to 
believe. One man who follows New York poli- 
ties closely says that if Hoover were running 
against Al Smith, Smith would carry New York 
by half a million. He thinks Hoover will not 
get the delegations from a number of eastern 
states. Lowden may get more delegates from 
the east than now seems probable. The major- 
ity of the newspapers are for Hoover, and so 
are most of the smalter business men and east- 
ern housewives, who depend for their informa- 
tion on what they read. Many of the bigger 
business men are also for Hoover, but not-so 
universally as western people think. 





PPARENTLY, Columbia University is go- 

ing to establish an institute of rural af- 
fairs. The object will not be to teach farming 
to the Italians and Jews of New York, but to 
bring together world information on the social, 
economical and political problems of agricul- 
ture from the long-time point of view. In this 
way, the location of such an institute at New 
York City can be justified. -It will be run by 
a board, the majority of whom must be farm 
folks. One of the big objects will be to acquaint 
eity folks with crucial farm problems, and vice 
versa. It will be interesting to see how a thing 
of this sort works out. It will be terribly diffi- 
cult to maintain a farm attitude on the part of 
the institute when the directors of the institute 
live in New York and find themselves slowly 
but surely modeled by the continual. impacts of 
that whirling place. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





If there be a God, there is need for being on such 
terms of fellowship with Him that ze can freely ask 
His aid in our farming, in the choice of a helpmeet 
for life, in the rearing of our children, end in. ever- 
thing we undertake; and so live comfortably and 
happily in a world so wonderfully formed for the 


development of the best that is in us all.—Uncie © 


Henry's Sayings. 





‘sary dinner celebration of the appointing of 




















RAISING CHICKENS WITHOUT HENS _ 


Suggestions From Experienced Poultry Raisers on the Use of Brooder 


a real success in their use of brooders in 

raising chicks. That number wrote and 
told us about it in response to our request for 
breoder chick raising experience. The five se- 
lected for publication were chosen, not with 
perfect or near-perfect records in mind, but 
rather with the thought of pointing out to the 
beginner or user with limited experience the 
things that are most likely to cause loss or fail- 
ure, Nearly every letter emphasized the need 
of getting a brooder and canopy of sufficient 
size—one rated at about twice the number of 
chicks to go into the brooder. 

The importance of a well-built house, fre 
from drafts, received mention by nearly every 
writer. The use of shields or guards of wire, 
cardboard or lumber to keep the chicks in the 
circle of heat and prevent piling up, is men- 
tioned by practically every one of these experi- 
enced users of brooding equipment. 

A check of the letters shows that out of this 
group of poultry raisers, more experienced and 
more successful than the average we may as- 
sume, 97 out of the 114 specifically mention the 
use of commercially prepared chick starters, 
mash and scratch mixtures. 

Mrs, Leemon Neet says: 

‘*My first experience was with the 500-chick 
size stove. I soon found it did not hold suffi- 
cient coal to burn several hours without refill- 
ing. Once during each night for the first three 
weeks of the chicks’ lives, the stove had to be 
refilled. Often by morning the fire would be 
nearly out, and the chicks* huddled against the 
stove. Fifty per cent of the first 
chicks died from diarrhea. This re- 
sult was caused from lack of steady 
heat. 

‘‘Later in the season, when_the 
weather was warm, I put out 175 
chicks and lost two. Again I used 
the stove, putting out 418 chicks 
and losing twenty. In both cases, 
the stove called for nightly refill- 
ings. Z 
**My second stove proved to be 
an ideal brooder. It gave out a 
warm, steady heat for from twelve 
to twenty-four hours, with one fill- 
ing of coal. 


A 1,500-Chick Size Stove 


‘This 1,500-chick size stove holds 
more than fifty pounds of coal and 
has a 62-inch hover. This stove will 
accommodate 400 to 600 chicks. I 
think the double check draft in- 
ereases efficiency. The second draft 
is a small opening that operates au- 
tomatically with the first draft con- 
trol. When the stove starts to cool, 
the second draft opens and lets the 
fire burn. I like the coal filling 
opening on top of the stove. ‘The 
five-inch pipe prevents rapid chok- 
ing up of soot. Good wafers are a 
necessity to regulation, I have a 
damper put in the pipe to help con- 
trol fire on windy days or nights. 

‘‘ After the heat has been steady 
for two days or more, circle tar 
paper (cut 18 inches wide), about 
two feet from the edge of the hover. 
Use laths to stake it in place. This 
paper pen can be removed in a few 
days. 

**T use clean sand under the hov- 
er and poultry litter over the re- 
mainder of the floor. When I put 
the chicks inside the paper pen, I give each of 
them a drink of water or milk. I set before 
them pans of commercial chick starter. 
them to eating by crumbling a few rolled oats 
on the sand. : 

Little chicks seldom crowd unless they ‘are 
cold. Older ones sometimes form the habit of 
. erowding. When they start this habit, break it 
up by installing roosts for them. : 


A T LEAST 114 of our readers are making 


Start - 





EXPERIENCE WITH BROODERS 


The prize-winning letters for the most 
helpful suggestions in raising chickens with 
brooders were written by: 

Mrs. Leemon Neet, Clay County, Mis- 


souri; 
Mrs. Homer R. Kennedy, Stevens Coun- 
ty, Minnesota; 
-Molly Manning, Muscatine County, 
Iowa; 


Mrs. R. N. Bothell, Adams County, Iowa; 
Mrs. E. J. Krebill, Lee County, Iowa. 











‘*One can not have success with chickens un- 
less the brooder house is clean and without any 
drafts. My brooder house is 10x12 feet. It is 
shed type. It is just high enough so that my 
head does not touch any part of the roof when 
standing erect. My stove would not fit into a 
house any smaller than this and leave moving 
room about the hover. I believe a brooder house 
12x12 feet would be better for my stove. The 
outside of the brooder house is covered with 
rubberoid roofing. The floor is regular floor- 
ing and air-tight. 

‘*Cleanliness, good feed, a warm brooder, a 
draftless house, with sturdy chicks and good 
management, spell success.’’ 

Mrs. Kennedy writes: 

‘‘In running a brooder stove, you must have 
a well-made brooder house, well ventilated, with 
plenty of light and sunshine. Have the floor 








To get sturdy baby chicks that have not been chilled or overheated is the 


first step in successful brooding. 


‘well covered with finely cut alfalfa leaves or 


sweet, clean straw. We never use clover, as this 
contains mold and dust, which often give chicks 
bowel disorders. Place the brooder house so it 
will have a good windbreak, where it is handy 
to give constant care, and have it movable. Move 
it once a month. 

‘*Place the brooder stove on a piece of tin. 
Don’t let any straw collect on tin, as the stove 


heat might catch the straw on fire. Have suffj. 
cient chick wire to go around canopy. The Pipe 
must fit down tightly over the stove, so rain 
can’t beat in and put out the fire. The chimney 
must be fixed so water can’t run into the house, 

‘*Start the brooder stove thirty-six hours pe. 
fore chicks are put in brooder house. Test your 
brooder, too, to see if the brass thermostat wa. 
fers expand as they should. When chicks are 
twenty-four hours old, take from incubator and 
place in baskets lined with flannel, and set in a 
warm, dark room until they are seventy-two 
hours old. Then put them in the brooder house 
for their first feed. Place the chicks under the 
canopy, using the chick wire until they become 
used to finding the heat. 

‘‘Watch your chicks. If they aren’t satisfied, 
hunch up and cheep, chirp and crowd, then they 
want more heat. 
ners and sit down and pout, they want fresh air, 
Colder weather demands constant care of fire, 
Put wire screens on doors and windows after 
weather becomes warm. Roosts must be pro- 
vided at an early age, or your chicks will bunck 
up and smother, and their bodies will develop 
one-sided. 

‘‘Clean every morning while the chicks are 
confined indoors. Later, once a week is all 
right. We use dry lime, sprinkling it over the 
fleor lightly, for disinfectant, airing the room 
well before closing and using.’’ 

Molly Manning tells of her experience as 
follows: 

‘‘Have house, stove and pipe thoroly clean to 
begin season. Keep clean by daily removal of 
soiled litter, keeping the air under 
hover sweet. Shake and remove ash- 


windy. In case of windy weather, 
do not shake so much, and leave 
some ashes under the grate to cause 
less draft. Coal at chore time, morn- 


time. In sub-zero weather, coal at 
midnight. Hard coal is the best fuel, 
altho range coal and short sticks of 
green wood may be used in the day- 
time. 

‘*Put out only sturdy chicks ; 300 
in one bunch are as many as should 
ever be put together. Keep the 
chicks comfortable. Be certain the 
temperature under hover is 100 de- 
grees when ehicks are put in brooder 
house. After that, the chicks will 
tell if the heat is right. When they 
are comfortable on the floor, one 
does not need wraps on in their 
house. They will cheep if their 

_ backs are cold. 


Give the Chicks Attention 


‘Do not fail to run out to the 
brooder house occasionally, espe- 
cially on the cold, damp, rainy and 
windy days. Do not let the fire go 
out or get low. If you do, you may 
expect to lose some chicks in the 


bowel trouble. 
diarrhea, but it willtake them as 
fast as if it were. Better keep the 
chicks housed on rainy days unless 
in a prolonged wet spell. In that 
ease, if chicks are good sized, crowd- 
ed and restless indoors, let them out 
a short time between showers, near 
roosting time. Poke up the fire and 
have house warmer than usual when 
they come in damp. 

- Never leave off firing too soon. -Chicks 
need a fire at roosting time for a long while. 
When they do not need a fire in daytime or 
after they are settled for the night, a corn cob 
fire started in the evening at chore time takes 
off the chill and does away with crowding and 
smothering. 


**Weed a balanced ration. A commercial but-' 


termilk starting feed, (Concluded on page 27) 
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® bright, cool sunlight attractive; and 


n- 2 


| could, a handful at a time, and laying 


- later. 


B and found he:self face to face with 
| broad, white teeth, and his eyes. twin- 


‘loon, and disappeared in the direction 
‘of the docks. — 
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EY were plotting to bring 
the Civil war to an end, 
-*® these Knights of the Gold- 
'@ Circle. Confederate prisoners 
“jp northern camps were to be 
, armed, and, with north- 
"am Copperheads, were to march 
against federal armies. The plot centered 
ground Sandusky, Ohio, where Confederate of- 
fiers were confined. 

Minna Herbst, a girl of Sandusky, found her 
father in league with the Knights. Her friend, 
Hermann Kratz, on the local paper, was a 
strong Unionist. So was Lieutenant Wayne 
Whipple, back home on leave after the Battle 
of the Wilderness. Yet she found it hard to be 
disloyal to her father. 

_ To the Herbst home one night eame the plot- 
‘ters, including Captains Beall and Burleigh, 
| of the southern forees. Burleigh, who had res- 
! ened her from the lake a few weeks before, made 
‘Jove to her, and she was not displeased. Her 
liking for Burleigh gave her more sympathy 

for the southern cause. Whipple she liked also, 

gd he seemed strongly attracted to her; yet 

the somberness of his mood chilled her ; he went 
‘about always as a person dedicated to death. 
_ Meanwhile, the plotters worked on. 





S TOC 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 


By John T. Frederick 


and Helen rather gloomy, since there were no 
boys of her age or older at the Voight home. 
Minna hurried thru the after-supper work, and 
had time to change her dress, and to get her 
cake ready and the coffee cups out, in case the 
men should want refreshments, before any of 
them arrived. 

Theré were not so many this time. Coles and 
Dalzell were there, and after a time Beall. Bur- 
leigh came striding in last of all. 

‘‘Where’s Temple?’’ Mr. Herbst demanded, 
lighting his pipe after offering cigars to the 
others. ‘‘Is he at. the celebration uptown ?’’ 

**No,’’ Dalzell answered gloomily, ‘‘he has 
skedaddled.’’ 

‘Temple? Surely he’s not gone to Canada?’’ 

‘*Yes. Didn’t come back home from Chicago 
at all, I guess. Scared out.’’ 


ADE 


jubilee uptown tonight, now, and 
they ll yell their heads off for 
‘Mae’ and ‘Val.’ But let there 
be any real work to do, any hint 
of danger, and you can’t find a 
corporal’s guard. Why,’’ he 
went on, warming to the sub- 
ject, ‘‘there were thousands of Knights in Chi- 
cago, armed, and most of them fully instructed. 
And there were actually only six hundred men 
on patrol duty. Think of it—only six hundred 
federal soldiers in the town!’’ 

‘“There’ll never be a chance like that again,”’ 
Beall commentéd mournfully. 

Dalzell stared at him. ‘‘No, never again,’’ 
he agreed. ‘‘ Well, the federal officers in charge 
were wise, all right. They arrested a few here 
and there, and they kept parading their six 
hundred men around, a company or two at a 
time, until it seemed like the town was full of 
soldiers. And the damned Knights stayed un- 
der eover and didn’t even try to get together, 
let alone actually doing anything.’’ 

‘‘Were the prisoners expecting something?’’ 
Beall inquired, ‘‘I can’t help thimking of those 
thousands of poor, suffering devils in that 
hell-hole of a swamp down there at Douglas. 

They must have been terribly disap- 





Reports came of the arrest of Copper- 

head conspirators at Chicago. Dan- 
and fear kept company with Mr. 
“Herbst and his daughter, 





CHAPTER IX 


THE days following the big blow 

were bright and cool, with a feel 
of autumn in the air.. On the morn- 
ing of September 2, Minna found the 


‘as soon as she could turn over the 
housework to the younger girls, she 
secured a sickle from the woodshed 
and went into the front yard to cut 
the tall grass which had grown up 
along the picket fence and around the 
rose bushes—a task which she had in- 
tended doing for some time. 

She felt almost light-hearted as she 
bent to this work, cutting the heavy- 
headed blue grass as evenly as she 


it in little bunches to be carried away 


She had worked for perhaps half an 
‘hour when she saw a man approaching 
from the shore. He was still some dis- 
tance away, and Minna did not look up 
again until she heard his step on the 
walk by the gate. She glanced up then, 


Burleigh. He did not pause nor speak, 
but he grinned a greeting, showing his 


kled. He walked on slowly, glancing 
into the window as he passed the sa- 








pointed. ”’ 

‘* Well, our communieation with them 
wasn’t very complete,’’ Dalzell admit- 
ted. ‘‘We had depended a good deal 
on one woman—a prominent lady in 
Chicago, who had been doing a lot of 
relief work and was getting into the 
prison every day, doing about as she 
pleased. We didn’t dream she’d be 
suspected. But someone must have be- 
trayed her, and she. was arrested just 
at the crucial time. So there really 
wasn’t much direet communication. 
Things simply weren’t ready, that was 
the trouble.’’ 

‘‘Well, they’re ready here,’’ Coles 
boasted. ‘‘You’ve got the ‘word into 
the stockade well enough, eh, Bur- 
leigh?’’ 


BURLEIGH grinned and nodded. 

‘‘One of our men has been going 
into the stockade every day as a labor- 
er, where they’re putting up new bar- 
racks,’’ he explained. ‘‘I’ve been in 
myself in the same way. They’re ready 
to help us, in there. They’ll start 
things themselves if we wait too long; 
but that would just mean butchery. 
The gunboat is the key to the whole 
situation.’’ 

‘*Well, I can vouch for it that we 
are not going to have much trouble 
with the Michigan.’’ Coles winked 
triumphantly. 

Beall sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Well, then, 
men, we must act at once,’’ he declared. 

There was a loud rap at the kitchen 
door, and Minna, flying to open it, had 
just time to push the door to the front 








Minna had bent mechanically to her 


® grass cutting again as soon as she had recog- 
‘nized him; but her heart was pounding so that 


she could hardly tell what she was doing. He 
was back, then, and safe; she would see him 


soon, surely. Presently she went into the house 


and began to mix a cake according to her choic- 
est recipe. 

Her father came over in a few minutes, and 
Signed to her to follow him into the front room. 
“The men will be here tonight, I guess,’’ he 


‘told her, when he had closed the door. ‘‘Do you 


think you can keep the girls away anywhere? 


TI don’t know just when the men will come, or 


how many there will be.’’ 
‘‘Why, yes, I guess so. They could go over 


§ to Voights’ early in the evening, and I could 

Watch for them then and get them to go right 
‘to bed when they got back. I could tell them 
‘you were going to have some wine growers here 
on business, maybe. 
20 over to see the Voight girls before school 
Bovine and it’s next Monday.”’ 


Ruby’s been wanting to 


This plan Minna worked out readily enough. 
fore dark the two girls had departed for 
oights’, a few blocks away, Ruby enthusiastic 


‘‘Well!’’? Mr. Herbst puffed heavily on his 
pipe. ‘‘I didn’t think that of Temple. Now, 
Kleppe, he don?t seem so bad.’’ 

‘“TIs that the big fat fellow that thought Miss 
Herbst would give us away?’’ Burleigh in- 
quired laughingly, looking keenly at Minna as 
he spoke. 

‘*He’s more likely to squeal himself, I guess; 
I hear his son is going to volunteer,’’ said Mr. 
Herbst. 

“‘Well, I suppose he thinks that’s better than 
being drafted,’’ Dalzell commented, ‘‘It’s sev- 
eral hundred dollars better, at least.’’ 

‘‘They had to put off the draft, anyhow, eh,”’ 
Coles squeaked. 

“‘They did put it off,’’ Mr. Herbst agreed 
solemnly. ‘‘They claim enlistments is coming 
in so fast they think it best to give ’em more 
time.’’ He chuckled mirthlessly. : 

‘*Well,’’ Beall broke in, ‘‘what happened at 
Chicago, Mr. Dalzell? What was the matter? 
We are anxious to hear all about it.’’ ; 

‘Just the sort of thing we’ve been talking 
about here tonight,’’ he answered slowly. 
‘‘There are plenty of men at the ratification 





room half-way shut behind her when 
Hermann Kratz burst in, his pale face beaming 
with jubilation. Minna stared at him in amaze- 
ment; she had not more than seen him on the 
street since the incident of the watermelon. 

‘*Hooray, Minna!’’ he exulted. ‘‘Fort Mor- 
gan is taken, and Sherman’s in Atlanta! Things 
are coming our way at last!’’ 

“They are? He has?’’ She stared at him 
ineredulously. 

‘“Yes—both reports reached us on the same 
wire. I had to come down and tell you the 
news right away. Isn’t it fine, Minna?’’ 

“*Yes—yes, indeed.’’ She tried rather un- 
successfully to force a show of enthusiasm, but 
Hermann was too much excited to-notice her 
discomfiture. 

‘‘Is your father in there?’’ he demanded. 
“‘T want to tell him the news.’’ He started. 
toward the front room. 

‘*Oh, yes—he is.’’? Minna placed herself in 
front of Hermann. ‘‘But he’s busy. But he’il 
want to hea> the news, tho. I’ll call him. Wait 
here.’’ She stepped to the door. ‘‘Father,’’ she 
called, ‘‘come here right away. Hermann has 
some news for you.’’ (Continued on page 32) 



























“when it does 
the most good. 


Get into the field when the soil 

is just right for work...the tracks of 

the“Caterpillar” Tractor will ride 
over the soft spots of wet ground 
eseeits power will pull the imple- 

ment in hard packed soil. And 

the same “Caterpillar” power will 

help conquer the problems of a 

showery harvest season....it will 

prove invaluable in hauling over 

muddy roads....it is bigger than 

the weather! , 





Rotary Hoe’: 


“Caterpillars”, with non-slip, 
light tread, cultivate rapidly 
(50 to 100 acres daily) with 
wide units of rotary hoe or 
weeders, breaking crust:or 
packed soil, renovating seed 
bed—weeds can’t grow. 








There is a “Caterpillar” “Dealer near you. 


lowa 


CRAWFORD TRACTOR CO. 
309 Third Ave. W., Cedar Rapids 


MILLER TRACTOR & EQUIP- 
MENT CO. 


THE CARL R. MILLER TRACTOR 


Co., INC. 
1214-16 Mulberry St., Des Moines 


1515 E. Fourth St., Sioux City 




















Is “Stockade” Unfair? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am thoroly disgusted with the 
story “Stockade” that you are run- 
ning. I didn’t think a farm paper 
would get down so low as to try to stir 
up politics by publishing old war sto- 


ries and bring in the Democratic party 
as having taken a part in the deviltry 
of the Civil war. Every well informed 
person knows it was not party that 
caused that disgraceful murdering. 
Human slavery either of a race or a 
sex is revolting alike to every intelli- 
gent human regardless of political 
acumen. Imperialism and the burden- 
some tariff law are what you Repub: 
licans are noted for mostly. Coolidge 
and his millionaire cabinet plainly 
stand for the money power and all the 
graft and dishonesty the money power 
stands for. The Harding nomination, 
election and whole history—that has 
been found out—is one long, solid dis- 
grace to the nation and to the Re- 
publican party. Perhaps after the re- 
mainder of those millions of Liberty 
bonds that Fall didn’t get are traced 
to the Republican slush fund to elect 
the rich man’s party you will give us a 
story about that. 

The extravagance, graft and such 
unfair laws as the tariff have made 
a Democrat of me, tho I was brought 
up by Republican parents. If all farm- 


ers had the intelligence to read all 


sides of the political questions of the 
day, and brains enough to vote for 
the interest of farmers instead of rot- 
ten old parties, then the farmer would 
be considered human and get some 
fair laws made. Independence of 
thought in politics or church suits me, 
but I would not take or read a.paper 
again that caters to the ignorance of 
that old intolerant Civil war stuff you 
are ringing into your silly story. 
R. A. DUNAN. 
Missouri. 





Remarks: “Stockade” doesn’t at- 
tempt to pass judgment on either po- 
litical party. It is a story of a partic- 
ular period in the Civik war and gives, 
it seems to us, a truthful and impar- 
tial picture of the time. Both the 
strong and the weak points of the 
northern and the southern sides are 
given. Some of the most admirable 
characters in the story are in sympa- 
thy with the south. Recent install- 
ments even show that the heroine has 
some leanings that way. The Civil 
war has been over long enough now 
so that it ought to be possible to tell 
what happened during that dispute 
and to recognize the good qualities 
of both sides without making either 
Democrats or Republicans feel that 
their party is being attacked. As a 
matter of fact, both the Republican 
and the Democratic parties are so far 
away from their attitude at the time 
of the Civil war that comments on 
either at that time can not be held to 
reflect on the parties as they now 
exist.—Editor. 





“Sending the Poor Farmer 
to Town” 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We were sent to town because we 
couldn’t do anything else. My hus- 
band and his brother were partners in 
farming for a good many years, and 
were called. very good farmers. They 
farmed a lovely old farm in Nobles 
county, Minnesota, for a good many 
years, and during the war and the 
land boom they bought the old farm 
we loved so well. 

After the war, land went down and 
we almost had to give away everything 
that we raised. As they put their life’s 
earnings into the farm when they pur- 
chased it, arfd put in a lot of tile so 
they could raise better crops and farm 












the low places, all our money was in 
the farm, and with such poor pricgg 
we got deeper and deeper in debt all 
the time. The result was that we had 
a sale, and after everybody had thejp 
share we had very little left. So 
families live in a small town in Colg 
rado. 


I just feel as if I can’t breathe jp 9 


town. I always loved the farm so well, 
all the beautiful fields of grain, the 
fat cattle in the pastures, and chickeng 
that looked like gold in the sun. Ang 
then the big pails of milk both morp. 
ing and evening. Sometimes at 9:30 jn 
the evening my husband was separat 
ing the milk and I was finishing the 
dishes, and lots of times I was up at 
four in the morning. It all seems to 
have done us no good, but I say, keep 
the poor farmer on the farm if it cay 
be done. 

I am going to ask a question: Do 
you think that with a small sum of 
money, say $300, my husband and ] 
could make a success by renting q 


small place a few miles from town iy : 


O’Brien county, Iowa, or some nearby 
county, where I could raise chickens 
and sell eggs and raise a garden, and 
my husband could work on neighbor. 
ing farms? Five or ten acres would: 
be enough, I think.. How much do they 
pay experienced farm-hands? If any. 
body knows of such a place, will you 
kindly let me know? 
MRS. F. 8. 
Colorado. 





Tractor or Truck 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Why not have a sort of a debate on 
trucks and tractors? 


ago I asked my neighbor what he 
would rather have, truck or tractor, 
He replied, “Truck.” 


Now, here is what I told him: I | 


will never be without a tractor and 
would like to have a truck if condi- 


tions would allow my purse to buy: 


one. With a tractor I do all my own 
grinding (considerable of it), run ele- 
vator, many odd jobs on place, such as 
sawing wood, drag roads and yards, 
haul straw, pull out heavy loads, ete, 


and when the rush comes in field work | 
the sturdy tractor. sure is a marvel, 


With a tractor I have no license to 
pay and tires to buy. When it comes 
to hauling, I can have lumber, coal, 


gravel and sand delivered very reason 


ably by those who have two-ton trucks 
or even bigger. . 
HORACE PAULSON. 

Muscatine County, Iowa. 

Remarks: Let’s hear from the 
truck owners. Plenty of farmers, of 
course, use both trucks and tractors— 
Editor. 





Hungry Dogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I see in your issue of January 21 


where some one asks what class of 


dogs is it that kills sheep and other 
livestock. 


I have watched the dogs in this part 


of the county and I see it is the dogs 
that are not fed at home and are le 
run at large, that have to hunt for 
their feed wherever they can get it. 


There is a number of different breeds — 


of dogs around here. 

I believe every person that owns 4 
dog or dogs should be made to keep 
their own dogs on their own farm 
both day and night, unless their ma* 
ter is with them. I have three dogs, 


all different breeds, and I don’t allow | 


them to run around day or night. ! 
believe the reason that any dog kills 
sheep or livestock is because they até 
not fed at home and are hungry. ! 
don’t believe one breed is worse thal 
another of the large dogs. It is 
hunger makes them do it. . E. 
Poweshiek County, Iowa. 
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I am a tractor 7 
owner. Have not a truck. Some time 
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§ POINTED out in the preceding 
A discussion of the use of unbal- 
» anced proteins we see two ways 

‘whereby we may lose out in the recov- 
erage from our feeds: 

- 4. A part of the digested nutrients 

 ¢om the feed is wasted because the 

_ product is incomplete for tissue build- 
* jng.so that we use too many pounds 
of feed to make a pound of gain. 
| * 9, Our animals will eventually go 

® off feed and get sick; so in the end 
we may lose it all. 

JY have seen much of necrotic enter- 

| itis (pig typhoid) in the past several 
| years. So have most of you. You 
have also seen these necro pigs taken 
out of the lot and put by themselves 
and “cured up” with milk and a little 
good low fibered feed. Why? Milk 
furnishes a complete protein in which 
all the amino-acids are present in 
the right proportions. The pig is now 
able to nourish his body, restore co-or- 

@ dination to the deranged organs, build 

up his native resistance to combat the 

® necro germ and by building up a 

strong virile blood stream overcome 
his infection. In, other words, Mother 

Nature can “do her stuff.” 

But, as a rule, herds of necro pigs 
are a “white elephant.” They most 
invariably show loss. Medical treat- 

@ ments are generally too long delayed, 
and too often inadequately adminis- 
tered or inefficient. 

A necro pig is like the barrel in the 
riddle, “What is it, the more of which 
you put into a barrel, the lighter the 

‘ barrel gets?” Holes! That’s the ne- 
cro pig for you, all right. He’s the 
barrel—the more you put into him, the 
lighter he gets. Your heaviest loss is, 
not when he dies, but, when he don’t 
die. It’s like flipping coins—heads, 
you lose; tails, the other fellow wins. 


Cured Without Medicine 
I have frequently seen good sized 
herds of necro infected pigs, handled 
like these milk fed pigs above re- 
ferred to, not always with milk, which 
is not always available, but often with 
a good quality protein feed, low in fi- 
_ ber—and cured without medicine of 
‘any kind. 
In such cases it is always desirable 
to get them onto clean ground, giving 





flax seed are best) but not overdone, 
and to the water supply. 

Right here I want to rise and say, 
that a special book should be written 
on the importance of water in the ra- 
tion. Maybe I’ll write one some day 
Myself. Not water as a vehicle for 
some swill or slop concoction, which 
they would probably be better off 
without, but good clean, sparkling wa- 
ter they will drink of free choice, like 

| any upstanding Kentucky colonel, 
straight. 
Yes, I mean dry feeding, especially 
for sick pigs and well pigs, and for 
little pigs, middle-sized pigs, and big 
. Digs, and hogs, and overgrown hogs, 
_ ‘nd others. Dry feeding in self-feed- 
‘€fs, not more than ten or twelve feet 
from “living water.” 
_ Mix your feeds with a view to cre- 
@ ting natural thirst. A little salt 
helps, but only enough to spice. Mo- 
| lasses is the best, safest and most ef- 
ficient thirst producer and can be 
‘Poured on, or mixed in the ration. 
‘Nearly all oil meals help, as does a 
little tankage. 
The more water they will drink, as 
Tule, the less feed it will take, to 
Make a pound of gain, and the more 
Pid will be the gain. I carried this, 
ked on my hatband, till I knew it 
heart. 
Such necro experiences as above, 
significant. I would not go so far 
$ to say all necro is caused: by feed- 
Re unbalanced rations, high in fiber, 
I will positively affirm, they are 























special attention to the laxative qual- | 
ity of the feed (linseed meal or ground | 








Necro’ and Feeding Ways 
A Sound Ration Is a Big Help in Keeping Pigs Healthp 


By OLD TIMER ~ 




































a big contributing factor, beyond a 
doubt. Neither would I go so far as 
to say that necro can be cured in ev- 
ery case in the manner above men- 
tioned, tho I have seen it done many 
times. Notably, in a case where Doc- 
tor Skidmore, Nebraska pathologist, at 
Lincoln, diagnosed the disease, pro- 
nouncing it well developed “pig ty- 
phoid”; the owner knew exactly what 
he was up against. 

He lost: only two out of 132: pigs 
after change of ground and feed. Sev- 
enteen had died from it before. All 
were more or less infeeted—sixteen 
were very badly emaciated and scour- 


ing. Of these, fourteen recovered; all, 
subsequently, made normal growth 
and: gain. 


I am convinced that such treatment 
will, in all cases, bring results, in pro- 
portion to the degree of completeness 
of ration furnished and the thoroness 
of the removal of the cause. 


Weighing Gains Against Feed 

Often we can’t tell, as we go along, 
just how much the pigs are getting out 
of the feed they are eating. They ap- 
pear to be doing fairly well, but eat- 
ing a lot, it seems. 

There is, after all, only one way to 
tell, and that is, to know how much 
is actually being assimilated out of 
the feed eaten. Weigh the gains 
against the feed it takes to produce 
them. Low recoverage means unbal- 
anced rations. This should be cor- 
rected at once, when found. 

Knowing the pounds of feed it takes 
to make the pounds of gain, you know 
what stock is paying you for your 
grain. 

It would be a foolish man who 
hauled his grain to an elevator that 
paid only 75 cents per bushel, when 
the elevator across the street was pay- 
ing $1.25. Yet some are doing just 
that, but don’t realize it. They are 
feeding unbalanced corn, getting seven 
to eight pounds of pork from a bushel, 
whereas, balanced corn would give 
them twelve to fourteen pounds from 
the same bushel at a cost of not more 
than 10 to 12 cents per bushel of corn 
for the balancer. 

Rapid gains are the cheapest. Full 
feeding from birth makes the cheapest 
pork. The more a pig eats, per day, 
given balanced feed, the cheaper is 
the gain. 

To illustrate: It takes 50 per cent 
of what an animal eats, under aver- 
age conditions, for maintenance, and 
to do the work of digestion (Henry & 
Morrison); then we have the other 50 
per cent for gain and profit. 

Let us assume we have a given lot 
of pigs and 100 bushels of grain. 
Which would pay the best, make this 
last them sixty days, light feeding, 
or thirty days, full feeding? Or it 
may be stated thus: 


In feeding 100 bushels in sixty days’ 


to a given lot of pigs, 50 bushels would 
go for board, leaving 50 bushel for 
profits. 

The same 100 bushels fed in thirty 
days to same lots of pigs, would be di- 
vided 25 bushels for board and 75 
bushels for profit. 

Obviously, it takes only: half as 
much to board them 30 days, as it 
would take for 60 days. Assuming first 
lot gained 1 pound daily, by the same 
token, second lot gained 3 pounds 
daily. By doubling the feed, we dou- 
bled the daily cost, but we trebled the 
daily gain and reduced the cost of pro- 
duction. This is, in the main, correct 
calculation. 

While it is true that, on partial ra- 
tions on pasture, as tests have shown, 
it often takes a little less grain to 
produce a pound of gain than on full 
feeding, the amount is so negligible 
that it. is more than offset by other 
economic savings, as labor, time, risk, 
interest, etc, 
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If you want extra traction and long 
tread wear in addition to balloon 
tire comfort, be sure you get this 
qQuiet-running new-type 
All-Weather Tread 











If you lived in Akron 


Even if you lived in Akron, the world’s 
rubber center, you could buy no better tires 
than you can right in your home town. 


For the Goodyear dealer in your town sells 
the world’s finest tires—and sells them at 
ptices that you can affotd. | 


When you buy from him, he recommends 
the right size and type of tire for your 
car, mounts it on the rim for you, and fills 
it with air. 

All during {the long lifetime of that tire 
he helps you give it the care and attention 
it should have to deliver you maximum 
results. 


Thousands of motorists like you have 
proved by experience that the combina- 
tion of Goodyear quality and Goodyear 
Dealer Service is the cheapest in the end. 


You enjoy the benefits Of dependable and - 
trouble-free performance and of helpful 
local service, and you save money while. 
you are doing it. 





Goodyear makesa tire to suit you—whether you want 
the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, the 
most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly 
dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder 











The Greatest Name in Rubber 


Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Bubber Co,, Iné, 
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BULLETIN No. 


On Wormy Pigs 





When nine weeks old these wormy pigs 
averaged 29 pounds each. 


The local veterinarian said: 


“On November 17, 1926, I was called by J. H. Doll to 
his farm to see these pigs—five of the litter having 
already died, two of them the day I was called. Upon 
post-mortem examination of one of these, I found more 
than fifty worms in the intestinal tract. I believe they 
were the wormiest lot of pigs that I have ever seen in 
my twenty years of veterinary practice.” 


Given Improved Stock Tonic 


On the 19th day of November these pigs began 
to get Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic in their 
swill—the worming dose for the first two weeks. 
Thereafter the thriving dose. 


They consumed 
1592 pounds of corn, 731 pounds of middlings, 
73 pounds of tankage and 96 pounds of milk, 
given the first 10 days. 


They gained 
659 pounds in 126 days, ata cost of less than 
5 cents per pound. 


They gained 
12.8 pounds to each bushel of corn or its 
equivalent. 


They required 
only 378 pounds of feed for each 100 pounds 
of gain. 





The same five pigs after receiving Dr. Hess 
Improved Stock Tonic for 126 days and 
: having gained 659 pounds, 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


WORMER — APPETIZER — MINERAL BALANCE 
— all combined in one product 


Never use capsules, worm medicine or minerals of any 
kind where Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic is used. 
Costs little to feed Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic. 
A 100-pound hog requires one pound per month, at a 
cost of 10 cents. 
PRICES: 25-lb. pail $3.00; 100-lb. drum $10.00; 500 Ibs. at 944c; 


1000 Ibs. at 9c; ton lots at 8c per lb. 
Except in the Far West and Canada 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in February of 1928 
averaged about $8.10 a hundred or 
about 30 cents a hundred less than in 
January. Ordinarily at this time of 
year there is an increase of 30 or 40 
cents a hundred instead of a decline. 
‘A month ago we stated that so many 
farmers were holding their hogs off 
the market that we feared there 
would not be as much of an advance 
as usual in February. We did not, 
however, look for a decline such as 
has taken place. 

A price of $8.10 at Chicago in Febru- 
ary is equivalent to about 67-cent corn 
on a Chicago No. 2 basis or about 50 
cents a bushel for corn on Iowa farms. 
Corn is actually selling on ‘western 
Iowa farms at around 78 cents and in 
parts of eastern Iowa ‘at 90 cents, 
which means that most farmers have 
found it very discouraging to feed corn 
to hogs. 

Our chart, which is based on corn 





prices for the past twelve months jp. _ 
dicates the heaviest loss which hag 
been sustained at any time singg 
early in 1925, The weighted price of 
Chicago No. 2 corn for hogs marketeg — 
in February of 1928 was 90 cents g 


HOG-CORN CHART 





Gain or loss above or below average in ‘dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 





bushel. As a ten-year average hogs 
have sold in the month of February Fl the 
for a price equivalent to 11.6 bushelg — “= 
of such corn. The value of 11.6 bush. Boise 
els of 90-cent corn gives a cost of aod th? 
$10.44 a hundred for the month of Fe §o b 
ruary, 1928. The actual price wag §@ eon, 
$8.10 a hundred, or there was a lose” ‘bat 
of $2.34 a hundred. ‘eht TD. 
The history of the past seems to be fart 
repeating itself. If the situation works Po , 
out as it did in 1924 and 1925 we would ” a 
expect hog prices to be on a Profitable | a ci 
basis again some time in late 1929 op 
early 1930, Hog prices should improve 4 4 
a little during March and April but i rol 
now looks. as tho they would not go ‘ an 
much beyond $9.00 a hundred. ‘3 
19 1920 192) 1922: 1923 1924 
One 
trie po 
tom ati 
ofa s 
likely 


Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 4,300-pound fat 
steers for the month of February, 1928, 
was $15.30 a hundred or a little lower 
than in January. These 1,300-pound 
fat steers marketed in February of 
1928 were fattened on corn which cost 
90.8 cents a bushel on a Chicago No. 
2 basis. As an average of ten years 
it has required the equivalent of 62 
bushels of such corn to convert a feed- 
er weighing 1,000 pounds. the preced- 
ing August into a 1,300-pound fat steer 
for the February market. Last August 
a 1,000-pound feeder cost $80.50. The 
cost of a-1,300-pound steer finished 
in February was around $136.80. The 
selling price was $15.30 a hundred or 
$198.90 a head,, which indicates that 





1,300-pound fat steers. in February 
brought a profit of $62.10 a head. 

The profit in February is greater 
than ever before in history with the 
exception of January. No one can 
foretell the exact time when these un ~ 
usual profits wili end. The cattle — 
shortage is such that fat cattle prices 
are bound to remain quite high for 
sevéral years. The profits on feed- 
ing fat cattle, however, may come to 
an end within a year. We are expect- 
ing the profits to be reduced to less — 
than $30.00 a head within a few 
months. A profit of $30.00 a head, 
however, is decidedly worth while. 
The real trouble in the cattle world 
will probably start about 1932 or 1933. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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hogs #+yALF or more of the work which 
uary Bi the farmer does is performed 
helg # og his buildings and lots, and is 
ush- Bscesfore work which could be light- 
t of B44 thru the use of electricity, it is 
Feb Bown by records which the college of 
Was Bseqiture of the University of Illi- 
loss #. has obtained on ten farms located 


¢ miles southwest of Urbana. The 
farms are those being used in a 
may which the college experiment 
“ation is making in the farm uses of 
etricity in co-operation with the elec- 
jeal power interests of the state and 
ietrical equipment manufacturers. 
Bono of the purposes of the study is to 
actermine the extent to which electric 
‘ty may be used economically to light- 
the farmer’s work. 
| The records show that from 50 to 60 
Boer cent of the work which the op- 
2  Moators of these different farms did 
yas performed on such things as car- 
for livestock, repairing and improv- 
buildings and machinery, grinding 
Band handling feeds and other miscel- 


aa P ous labor around the buildings and 
#s. The total average number of hours 
— @ofman labor performed on each of the 


arms in a year was found to be 6,423. 
The farms averaged 295 acres in size 
‘and had 42 per cent of their total area 
jn corn last year. The farms are typi- 
















these records, which are being kept by 
the division of farm management in co- 
Boperation with the division of farm 
@mechanics in the study of the experi- 
BB wmental farm electric line built in the 
‘spring of 1925, no doubt will add much 
light on the costs' of electric power as 
compared with other methods and how 
it will aid in cutting down the drudg- 
ery on the farm. 
Operates Automatically 
One of the great advantages of elec- 
tric power is its easy adaptation to au- 
matic operation. Thus, by the use 
of a switch which is simple and not 
likely to get out of order, a water pump 
tan be set to hold the pressure in a 
ry tank or the level in a trough between 
‘any desired limits, so that the electric 
ef Bmotor will start and stop when these 
l@ Blimits are reached, without any atten- 
it Fition whatever, and keep this up all 
nD ‘the year around. Where a pump is at 
le ~@ considerable distance from the house 
*§ Bit is easy to see how it will help in 
oT Paving steps. The same thing can be 
d- ‘one with the drainage of a tract where 
to @ the water has to be lifted. 
' Hlectric incubators and brooders also 
ae Made entirely automatic by means 
‘of thermostatic control, holding the 
i ‘@ *mperature much more closely than is 
_ @dossible with lamp heating. The elec- 
refrigerator is another example of 
‘0Ww automatic control can be used to 
lighten the housewife’s labor. The use 
tan automatic electric motor for barn 
‘and hog house and poultry house ven- 
filation also will soon become a com- 
reial possibility, as the cost of elec- 
ftie power decreases and the small 
‘Ses of electric ventilating fans for 
‘this purpose become better developed 
3 will probably be automatic on 
‘lemperature control, altho it would be 
4simple matter to make them auto- 
‘Matic on moisture control. The prob- 
“Mm of hot water and the heating of 
Water to prevent freezing are other 
jobs which the automatic use of 
‘“ectricity will probably solve with a 
‘Bteat saving of man labor. — 
_ Another great labor saver will be 
#@ the automatic electric control of oil 
to take the place of the coal or 
Wood burning furnace. These have be- 
® quite common in the cities, and 
ubt will be just as popular in the 
ry. One owner told me of setting 
thermostat control at 55 and leav- 
it without attention for a period 
© or three weeks, and finding it 
return right on the job and the 
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ishtening Farm Work 
Experiments Show What Electricity Will Do 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


al of the central corn belt region, and | 


temperature just what it was set. Sure- 
ly this is a great time and labor saver. 
Electric ranges and electric irons are 
other examples. 

Then we are all familiar with the 
time control of various electrical de- 
vices, such as turning poultry house 
lights on and off at predetermined 
hours, electric ranges can be set to 
turn on or off automatically at any 
set time, and so on. 

There is also the great convenience 
of controlling electric appliances from 
a distance. Thus an electric pump down | 
at a distance of several hundred yards 
or at the foot of a steep hill can be 
started or stopped by turning a switch 
at the house, the cellar lights can be 
turned on from the kitchen, barn lights 
from the barn door, yard lights from 
the kitchen door, and so on.- Also, by 
proper switch arrangement, the stair- 
way lights can be turned on or off 
from either the first or second floor; 
the yard light turned on or off from 





the kitchen door, the barn or the front 
gate, and various other-step and time- 
saving arrangements can be worked 
out satisfactorily. 


Baby Beef Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have some 500 pound calves 
which I would like to feed out for next 
fall. For feed I have available corn, 
oats, linseed meal and good alfalfa 
hay. Should I feed linseed meal?” 

The best money can usually be made 
out of calves by getting them on a 
heavy grain ration as soon as their ap- 
petites will permit. We would sug- 
gest that our correspondent start feed- 
ing these calves about ten pounds of 
alfalfa hay per head daily, together 
with all the corn they will clean up in 
good shape, getting them up to a corn 
ration of about ten pounds per head 
daily within two or three months. To 





start with we would feed about one 


pound of linseed meal per head but 
would gradually increase this during 
the summer to two pounds. During 
the early part of the feeding period it 
may pay to feed two or three pounds 
of linseed meal daily but with corn 
and oats prices as they usually prevail 
it doesn’t pay to feed oats during the 
latter part of the feeding period. 





Grass Seed Mixture 


A northwestern Iowa correspondent 
writes: 


“I want to keep some land in’ pas- 
ture for three or four years to get rid 
of bind weed. What would you think 
of a mixture of sweet clover, alsike, 
blue grass and timothy? How much 
of each should I use?” 

In northwestern Iowa where the soil 
is rich in lime a good pasture mixture 
where the land is to be left down for 
three or four years is made by seeding 
on each acre four pounds alfalfa, three 
pounds sweet clover, one pound alsike, 
one pound red clover and four pounds 
timothy. Of course the mixture can 
be cheapened by reducing the alfalfa 
and increasing the sweet clover. In 
that case, however, the results will not 
be as good after the second year be- 
cause of the fact that sweet clover is 
a biennial while alfalfa is a perennial. 
We doubt the necessity of including 
blue grass in a pasture mixture of this 
sort. On most Iowa soils blue grass 
will gradually work in of itself as the 
clovers die out. On soils. which are 
not rich in lime we would reduce the 
alfalfa and sweet clover in the mix- 
ture and increase the amount of al- 
sike, red clover and timothy. 
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OO Iowa Farmers 





















OU know that more 
fencing than for the 


15 Years 


What 


is Your Opinion? 


thing on the farm. You know, too, that there are almost 
as many different ways of bracing and anchoring a fence 
as there are farmers—and every method has at least one big draw-back. 
As the anchor is the life and strength of the fence, isn’t there—in your 
opinion—a need for such a product as the Never-Creep Anchor? 





time and money are spent for 
maintenance of any other one 


of PROOF 


are back of Never-CRreEEps! 


are proving to themselves that 
the NEVER-CREEP ANCHOR 
is just what they needed! 
















Bore a Hole 





For over 15 years, Never-Creeps have been 
recognized as the outstanding anchor for 
length of service, ease of installation and 
minimum. maintenance cost by railroads 
and telegraph, telephone and electric power 
companies all over the world. 


This same anchor will serve the farmer just 
as efficiently, just as economically! Costing 
little more than the corner-post itself; in- 
stalled in 15 minutes with the aid of only 
two farm tools—an auger and a sledge; 
capable of standing a strain of 6,000 lbs., 
the Never-Creep is the ideal anchor for 
every farm use. 


Learn More about this Anchor aggre 


If Never-Creeps will do the work quicker and better, if they 
will save you money and reduce your maintenance costs— 


losing money every day you are 
without them. If your local Lumber, Hard- 


you are 





Whether you want an anchor for corner- 
post or gate-post, for silo, windmill, litter 
carrier, grape arbor, or hay rack, for 
permanent or temporary purposes, in 


sand or gumbo—you will find that 











a Never-Creep Anchor will solve the 
problem! 


Hundreds of construction engineers 
all over the country have tested 
Never-Creeps and never yet has 
this anchor failed to answer their 
requirements! Isn’t it logical to 
suppose that it can do the same 
for you? 





Hang on the Anchor 





CHANCE COMPANY 
Centralia, Mo. 





ware or Im 


The 


Manufactured by 





you, mail this coupon to us. 


NEVER-CREEP 
Anchor { (ores 


CHANCE COMPANY, Centralia, Missouri 


mt Dealer cannot supply 


Kindly send me the item checked 
——Complete information concerning the uses and possi- 

bilities of Never-Creep Anchors on the farm. 
——Never-Creep Anchors at Bes each, with the under- 


standing that my money 
these anchors are not satisfactory in every respect. 


ly refunded if 
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Established 
1842 


The Sign of 
Outstanding 
Quality in— 


Tractors 
Threshers 
Combines 
Silo Fillers 
Hay Balers 
Sxid Engines 


Also— 
Grand Detour 
Plows and 
Tillage Tools 


re 
cb 


One or moreof pomerve. de valuable 


books may 


wanted 
dicate make, size and age of tractor 


owned 


Name. 


en: 
“My Bank Account 
Tells The Story” 


VAs I purchased my Case tractor three 
years ago, I had owned two other makes. 
The greater power and all around usefulness of my 
Case tractor has enabled me to:do more and better 
work. I am now making more money from my 
farm than I have ever made before. My bank 
account tells the story.” 

Thousands of owners know from profitable ex- 
perience that Case tractors are powerful and well 
adapted to all drawbar and belt work on the farm, 
from the heaviest to the lightest. They run cool 
under full load in the hottest weather. They can 
be operated day and night when work must be 
rushed. They are easy to handle. The few ad- 
justments are simple to make. They are so ex- 
tremely durable that they last for years beyond 
the life of the average tractor. 

For these reasons, and many others, a Case trac- 
tor will be economical on your farm, reduce your 
power and labor costs, and make more money for 
you. Mail the coupon, today. 


J. 1. CaseThreshing Machine Co., Inc. 
Dept C-26 Racine Wisconsin 





NOTICE—Our plows and harrows are aT th the Case pigs 
and harrows made bythe J. I. Case Plow Works Co. 


CASE 


O Modern Tractor Farming. 
ut O Better Farming with Better Tractors. 
O Tractor Owner’s Record Book. 


C-26 





Address 
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SAVE MONEY ON HARNESS 
JUST AS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS © : 


There is no need of paying the high prices. Good har- 
pom CAN be manufactured and sold to the farmers at = 


My enormous 


production and my way of dealing 
with the farmer make it possible. Bo a Many thousands of 
harness man’ 


aes are my 
business 











DAIRYMEN HELP BILL 


New York League Asks for Passage of Haugen Act 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The end of 

the hearings by the house com- 
mittee on agriculture on the farm re- 
lief bills came last Saturday. The 
schedule set is for the committee to 
go into executive session on Monday, 
March 5, and to stay in executive ses- 
sion until a bill is reported—or per- 
chance until. a permanent deadlock 
takes place. 

Congressman Haugen and his asso- 
ciates who have staid put, refused to 
make deals or compromises, or to 
“swap horses while crossing a stream,” 
say that the executive session will be 
a brief one, not to exceed two days, 
and that at its end the committee will 
report the Haugen bill—equalization 
fee intact—with very few changes. 
The rumor, and it has a lot of weighty 
sound, is that there are twelve votes 
just as solidly as ever for this bill, 
and that there are likely to be more 
than this when the final vote is re- 
corded. 

This leaves nine votes against the 
equalization fee as the matter now 
stands on the books of the forecast- 
ers most friendly to the Haugen bill. 
It is very hard to get a line on the 
opposition hopes and fears. The al- 
leged defection of the Kansas delega- 
tion has loomed up considerably as 
perhaps affecting the vote of Congress- 


| man Hope, new member of the com- 


mittee. The debenture bill has caused 
considerable hopes of drawing the 
votes of Thompson, of Ohio, Jones, of 
Texas, and perhaps Swank, of Okla- 
homa, and Dubey, ‘of. Missouri. It has 
the avowed support of Ketcham, but 
he was opposed to the Haugen bill any 
way, and it also has the support of 
Jones, but it is thought that when it 
is shown that the debenture bill has 
no show of a majority vote in the 
committee, Jones will vote for the 
Haugen bill rather than against it. 

This is prophecy, however, and both 
unwise and unprofitable, for the vote 
will be decided almost before this let- 
ter is printed and read. 

The opposition to the Haugen bill 
which emanates from the miller and 
grain dealer units had its full day in 
court this week when. former Con- 
gressman Sidney Anderson, of the 
Millers’ Federation, took two days’ 
hearings to make the complete state- 
ment he wished for the record and 
answer the barrage of questions fired 
at him by both sides of the argument. 
Boiling all of the Anderson statement 
down to the only point which has re- 
ceived much attention here, it was an 
attack on the principle of the govern- 
ment, by its offer of a revolving fund, 
taking all financial responsibility for 
the farmers’ co-operative marketing 
organizations which are designed to 
aid and ‘help carry out the marketing 
plans contemplated in the Haugen bill. 
“The farmers,” said Anderson in sub- 
stance, “should organize and finance 
their own organizations, ‘especially if 
they are to have the benefit of the ar- 
tificially enhanced prices which this 
plan is supposed to give them.” 

This attack in one form or another 
is being made very strongly and very 
insistently at this time. It will be re- 
called that the Agricultural Trades 
Federation formed in Chicago in De- 
cember had this as one of its points 
of assault on the activities of the gov- 
ernment. “Loaning government money 
to farmer co-operatives to help them 
set up business in opposition to our 
business,” was the charge of the Fed- 
erated Trades. 

The millers group did not take part 
of the Federated Trades movement, 
but the grain dealers did. Representa- 
tives of the grain dealers’ organiza- 
tion, and of the grain exchanges, are 


‘constantly here on the ground, and 


while quict «are very active. 

However, this assault, which ‘lasted 
two full days, wa8s’much more than off- 
set by ‘a much shorter appearance on 
Friday, when Fred H. Sexhauer, a 





member of the executive committee 
of the Dairymen’s League of New 

York, the largest co-operative prodagl 
ers’ group in the dairy industry, came 
before the committee and read into 
the record the fact that the Dairy. 

men’s League of New York had for. _ 
mally and officially endorsed the Hay. : 
gen bill and urged congress to pags jt _ 
He then defended this position of the 


dairymen, and said that all dairy farm. | 


ers and milk producers should endorse 
the principle of this bill as it would, if 
enacted into law, create a condition of 
balanced agricultural prosperity. This y 
would save the dairy industry from go 
great an influx of farmers into it from 
other less productive agricultural jp. 
dustries as would wreck even its slim 
chances of maintaining itself at a 
profit. 

Asked if the dairymen wished to be 
in the position of sitting on the side 
lines. and taking their profits while 
the wheat and corn farmers had to pay 
their equalization fee, Mr. Sexhauer 
replied that whenever dairy products 
went to an export basis they were 
willing to pay their share of the cost 
of price maintenance, and until that 
time they were perfectly willing to 
pay the higher prices for the prod- 
ucts of the cotton, grain and hog 
farmers ‘they were compelled to buy. 

The accession of the dairy co-opera- 
tives to the ranks of supporters of the 
Haugen bill emphasizes the fact point. 
ed out in this correspondence two 
weeks ago, that now the evidence ig 
clear that all parts of agricultural 








America are behind some measure to 


give agriculture the help that has 
been secured by labor and indus. © 
try and transportation. ‘There is still 
some rift as to how, but the principle . 
is established that New York and New 
England have joined the west, the 
center and the south in ‘the ‘demand. 

The demand for a chance to vote on 
some farm relief measure, and. criti- 
cism of the delay of the committee 
also flared up on.the floor of the house 
this week when Representative Bank- 
head, of Alabama, criticised the com- 
mittee for not reporting out a bill. 
Several members took part in the de- 
bate, several charging that tariff re- 
form in the interest of farmers had 
been suppressed. Representative 
Ketcham defended the committee, 
promising an early report on some 
measure, 





The long period of quiet relative to 
the tax reduction bill is causing much — 
comment here. It is now certain that 
no measure can be passed which will 
affect the returns to be filed March 1. 
Retroactive legislation making corpo — 
ration tax reduction retroactive to 


January 1, 1927, is being talked of, to @ 


be accomplished not by passing the 
bill as now drafted, but by a concur | 
rent resolution 
change. This will cause a how! of pre 
test from many quarters if attempted, 
for it is said that ninety-three corpore 
tions now pay more than half of this 
tax, and would thereby be the benefi- 
ciaries of such a ‘change, after they 
have included this ‘tax ‘item as one of 
their overhead operating expenses and 
collected it from their ‘customers. 
Another howl ‘has deen raised here, 
which has not as yet ‘become ‘public, by 
a@ memorandum which has ‘been sub 
mitted from the budget bureau to the 
senate committee on postoffices and — 


post roads which ‘is considering the | 


good roads appropriation bill. This 


bill carries on the ‘federal ‘appropria — 


tions to states ‘to build main hight 
ways. It provides for $75,000,000 4 
year for three years. The budget bt 
reau has informed the committee, it # 
stated, that if the automobile tax T¢ 


peal remains in the tax bill, and # 7 


passed, the president ican not approve — 
this appropriation for ‘good roads. Tie # 
committee ‘intends ‘to report the bill | 
just the same, iit -is-said. 18 


authorizing this — 
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aNE of the most promising new im- 
J piements to work in with the new 





Ve 
Me: uyelopments in farming 1s the rotary 
2me fie, A Very interesting paper on the 






pilities of this implement was 
‘by Prof. R. I. Shawl, Illinois Col- 
we of Agriculture, before the 1927 
sntion of the American Society of 









lau. \ 

Agricultural Engineers. He quotes as 
the “tows from a letter from William L. 
rm- man, Mt. Olive, Ill., who invented 






B we rotary in 1890: 

Lig @ while harrowing corn with an ‘A’ 
sow, notice was taken of the six to 
‘ght inch strip in and over the row 
r was left uncultivated, and which 









ally needed it the most. 
'“fhe idea was conceived that if 







lim sthing revolving with teeth in it 

| a. Wewgld be used it would prick up the 
oil, admit air to the pent up roots of 

be ne corn, give new life to it, and at 

ide Mjesame time destroy the small weeds 

ile fist appearing. 

ay M “Around wooden drum was hastily 


ler @rigged up in the harrow with spikes 
cts @qriven in it. The results of this crude 
ere attachment were astonishing. It drew 
ost the attention of neighboring farmers 
lat who, after examining the work, ex- 
to daimed, ‘This is as good and even 
i- MB ietter than it could be done with a 
0g MH tined hoe.’ 

. “As good as the work was that this 
ra. Merde model did it was readily seen 
he @§ that the teeth should be constructed 
nt- Mona flat disk to allow a space from 
WO MM the base of the teeth to the center of 
is ihe disk for the plants to pass thru 
‘fal $i s9 as not to roll them down when the 
to. B plants attained some height. 


a8 @ “William Hieronymus, who was a° 


is- Blacksmith well versed in iron work 















ill and construction, was then engaged as 
l@. Be co-inventor. A disk wheel with 
Ww eth on it was made which proved so 
he uch better because the teeth were 
jonger and space was left for the 
Mm Mplants to pass under thru the disks. 
ti These disks were supplemented by 
ee malleable iron wheels as they are at 
: present.” 
. Several Firms Manufacture Hoe 
if Several different firms are now 
e. (Manufacturing the rotary hoe, and 
e. [| Professor Shawl’s experiments proved 
a it to be valuable in cultivating corn, 


soybeans,-.alfalfa and so on. He first 
wed it on eighty acres of corn in 
1926, hitching three seven-foot rotary 
hoes behind a light tractor and cov- 
ering six rows, as shown in the first 
photograph. The young corn, which 
Was not large enough to plow, was 
given two cultivations with this out- 
fit, about a week apart, requiring nine 
and one-half hours the first time over 
‘and nine hours the second time to 
Cover the eighty acres. This is cer- 
tainly not wasting much time. It is 
also used freely on the university farm 
‘’nd on many corn belt farms for cul- 
fivating soybeans, sweet corn and peas 
for canning, renovating alfalfa, and so 
/. In using it on corn. or soybeans, 
} 80 attempt is made to straddle the 
‘tows or to miss the plants. It would 
}®em at first thought that it would 
tear up the corn plants as well as the 
Weeds; but this does not prove to be 
the case, probably because the corn is 
Targer and more firmly rooted. . In 
‘Addition to killing weeds, the rotary 
3 is valuable for breaking up soil 
baked or crusted after a rain, thus let- 
‘ting air down into the soil and giving 
‘the plants a chance to grow. Profes- 
‘Sr Shawl gives the following report 
‘from the Mid-west Canning Corpora- 
Rochelle, Il.: 
_ “We are using a great number of 
‘Tlary hoes in connection with culti- 
/Yation of peas and sweet corn. We 
‘Wiltivate the peas until they are, per- 
; five or six inches tall in order 
Mloosen the soil if it should be baked 
§ “ Packed by heavy rains. We find 
‘Slight damage to the peas by use of 
fotary hoe, but the benefit far 
hadows the damage, 


oe 


oe 
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Lots of Jobs Available for This Labor-Saver 





An 1847 Farm 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
- Mr. Stanley of Decatur county 


“We ase using the rotary hoe in our In that letter the writer asked 
sweet corn instead of a first cultiva- | Could show a similar record. 


tion. We find this kills the small | Stanley says, “I can go him one bet- 
weeds, loosens the top soil, preserves | ter.” I think I can go Mr. Stanley 


of reading an item-about an old farm. 






tells 


who 
Mr. 





Sesaes’ and does not cover the small | one etter. My father came here from 
“We do not hesitate to express our- | 12diana in 1847 and pre-empted the 66°79 HE PENN” overall out- 
selves-in the belief that the rotary hoe | farm I am living on now. My father Wears most overalls because 


is one of the finest implements de- | never had any mortgage on any 


veloped for cultivation of small crops | erty he ever owned. I never knew him twisted yarn 


in the early stages, and we shall con- | to be a borrower. 


tinue purchasing additional numbers I landed here four years after my 


just as fast as our acreage demands.” | parents came. It was not the 
The rotary hoe does not work sat- | Eagle that landed me, it was a 


isfactorily under all conditions, as | stork. It landed me in a long cabin 


when the ground has become so hard | with a puncheon floor and a fire 
that the teeth will not penetrate, when | made of sticks and mud. No 
the weeds have become large and | stoves in those days. There were 


firmly rooted, and so on. Sandy or | children in the family, seven boys and 
very loose soil is not benefited much | one girl. All reached their majority 


and here the rotary hoe may even tear | except one, who died in infancy. 


up’ the corn or soybean plants. It | father passed away in 1887, and moth- 


does work in well with power farm- | er in 1916 in her ninetieth year, 


ing, however. By fall plowing with | ing lived on the same farm sixty-nine 


the tractor, tractor disking the seed | years. 


bed several times before planting, then Three of the boys are living, the 
going over the corn or soybeans two | writer being the eldest, in his seven- 
or three times with the tractor and | ty-seventh year on the same farm of 
rotary hoe, the corn will be high | 380 acres, no incumbrance, well im- 
enough so that the one or two addi- | proved. The Giver of all good has 
tional cultivations needed in a nor- | wonderfully blessed us both in basket 


mal season can easily be done with a | and in store. Would be glad to 


two-row cultivator or even with a} from others. I will say I have taken 
power cultivator if that is available. | Wallaces’ Farmer from the first issue. 
Many farmers are finding that these W. F. SMITH. 





methods cut the time and cost Marshall County, Iowa. 


it is made from an Eastern 
prop- denim of long fibre cotton and fine 
with a shuttle lock 
stitch, felled 
seam, that will not 
Tip. For wear, 
comfort and your 












Lone 
lone money’s worth, 
wear “The Penn.” 
Try on a pair at 
place your local dealers. 
cook 
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SAVE YOU and OTHER 
FARMERS MONEY” — 
Says Jack Platt, President. 


z WEN we say ‘‘Farm-Tested”’ Har- 
ness we mean every set soles 
was put under actual strain on a “‘farm 
test’’—the strain you’ll put it to—not a 
factory theory made up today and sold 
tomorrow. Our 80-day trial offer means 
any harness you select may be tried on 
your team at any work for 30 days— 
and sent back for money refund if you 
are not satisfied. -My unconditional 
guarantee is your protection. 
My New Catalog is now ready for you— 
your papers have told you of the big ad- 





23 to*G64=°forthe Best wim. 


5S Styles Having Anti-Rust Numetal 
Plate Hardware—used only by us. Made 
in our big Factory by expert harness makers. 
Low kiving expenses and healthy environ- 











Styles, $1975, *355° 3 5 YEARS 


ment help to make our immense volume 
production, with low overhead and increased 
sales, Thousands of Farmers all over U.S. 
buy here regularly—tell their friends and 
us they save $10 to $20 on each set. 
Nationally Known for Quality at Factory Prices. 
No stag leather comes into our Factory. 
Dollar orders receive as prompt attention 
as big rege a eee money-back 
guarantee makes you as safe as buying 
gamarnigid here at the factory. Anyway 





vances in leather and hides. Get thisnew 
book—tells how to judge quality harness 
—how our co, peel Mag buying for 
CASH SAVES you $10 to $20 on a set. Letters Like This Show 
How my 35 years harness experience A 





taught me how to select a the It Pays to Give Quality Here With Confidence 


best harness leather from Packer Hides 


—-Quality Leather from stocks atthe Baye Wears 


it costs nothing to compare our prices 
before you buy. Write for catalog today and 
save money buying quality. 


125,000 Farmers Buy 





Sales $5,000,000 





largest tanneries. How we make all our 


harness in our own big Factory and sell Bi * Bridles. = 
it all over the U. S. direct to Farmers at Factory Ig Savings on Saddles, COLLARS $950 A 
Coe ieannin Uall Send hath tameak’ on yo ality Tires and Tubes | £445; peather al] oe i 





RE our Now Satan 
Pape it Today—it is FREE. 


: Kh Xena | 
= REE-vwrite now sea theu s.Fa 
Post Card will do. "== Dept. D352 


hundreds | All sizes and styles. 
listed in 
. Write for | Your Collar Dollar 
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Stock—$2.50 and up. 
Over 500,000 in use. 





buys more quality here. 


rm Sales Co. 
Salina, Kansas. 

















Corn Yield Increased 
18 Bushels per Acre 





“AA 


Mr. H. J. Ralston, of Walker, Linn 
County, Iowa, used “AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizer on one side of his cornfield. 
The other side he left unfertilized. 
He found that “AA QUALITY” Fer- 
tilizer increased his corn yield from 
48.5 to 66.5 bushels per acre. The fer- 
tilized corn matured earlier and was of 
better quality. 

Recent field tests made by the Iowa 
Experiment Station show that fields 
fertilized only with lime and manure 
yielded 43 bushels of marketable corn 
to the acre. Fields receiving commer- 
cial fertilizer in addition to lime and 
manure yielded 62 bushels—an in- 
crease of 19 bushels of corn per acre. 

Other tests made on 27 Corn Belt 
farms proved that “AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizer produces an average increase 
of 20 bushels of corn per acre. 

This year take advantage of the 
profit possibilities which exist in the use 
of “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers. 





1210 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 








Ci rown on the farm of H. J. Ralston, Walker, Linn County, Iowa. The field at 
the "et was mn Sertitned. The application, at right, of 100 pounds per acre of “AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizer increased the yield from 48.5 to 66.5 bushels per acre. 


QUALITY” Fertilizer Gives 
Early Maturity and Better Quality 


Get More Corn — and 
Better Corn 


Mr. Louis Wagner, of Kan- 
kakee, Kankakee Co., Ill., says: 
“I used your ‘AA QUALITY’ 
Fertilizer last year on a 48-acre 
field of corn. I left two rows 
in the center of the field on which 
no fertstizer was used. This 
yielded only 31 bushels of corn 

acre, as compared with an 
average of 45 bushels per acre 
for the remainder of the field. 

The fertilized corn was more 
mature and the quality much bet- 
ter. I am convinced that it pays 
to use your fertilizer.”—June 23, 
1927. 


Messrs.'C. H. Adams & Son, 
Mondovi, Buffalo Co., Wis., say: 
“We fertilized half of our 18-acre 
field of corn with ‘AA QUAL- 
ITY’ Fertilizer at the rate of 125 
pounds per acre. By actual 
measurement this yielded 60/2 
bushels per acre of 81% hard 
corn and 19% soft corn. 

“The unfertilized portion yield- 
ed 48 bushels per acre and only 
369% was hard corn and 64% 
soft. There was a gain of 31 
bushels per acre of marketable 
corn and figuring corn at $1.00 
per bushel, $2.25 per acre in- 
vested in fertilizer, made a net 
increased return of $28.75 per 
acre.”—Oct. 3, 1927. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 
St. Louis Sales Department 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Write for a free copy of booklet, “Fertilizing Corn.” 











-. COMPLETE LINES 
Hog Houses 


rit 


Practical and Modern Science combined with ghe best of 


8250 materials and workmanship. Shown in a complete line of 
sizes and favoredstyles. WRITE FOR CATALOG sshow- 
© SBS ing bargains in Hog Houses, Poultry Houses, Feeders, et. 
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How Direct Selling Works 


(Continued from page 3) $ 


as confidence in the salesmen’s rep- 
resentations and grading has grown 
more and more cattle are bought with- 
out prior inspection and, at present, 
nearly half the cattle are sold in this 
manner. ‘ 

Sales are made largely to packer 
buyers altho the association does not 
refuse to sell to traders, especially 
if these traders have in mind to ship 
the cattle to a Missouri river market 
or to a North Pacific coast packer or 
market. 

The sales policy of the association 
is one that favors a fixed price for the 
same class -and grade of cattle over 
seasonal periods. This price is de- 


termined after a study of all avail- 


able information as to prices in other 
areas, probable total supplies for the 
California market, the number of head 
of association cattle for sale, con- 
sumer demand, business conditions, 
etc. The price set is what is con- 
ceived as being the highest possible 
that will move the indicated supply. 
It is subject to change, either down- 
ward or upward, as conditions develop 
during the season. Hence, it is neces- 
sary for the sales manager to keep in 
close contact with market’ conditions 
both in California and in potential 
competing areas so that if the trend 
of prices elsewhere is upward he can 
adjust his levels to these and thus 
avoid the blame of selling-too cheaply 
or if the trend is downward, he can 
make what reductions are necessary 
to move the supply of cattle he has 
listed for sale. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that in the office of the managing di- 
rectors of the association in San Fran- 
cisco is to be found a remarkably com- 
plete file of available information on 
eattle numbers, conditions, move- 
ments, and prices, organized for ready 
use, and kept strictly up to date, which 
is the statistical basis of the organiza- 
tion’s marketing policies. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ture of this organization to an out- 
sider, who has had some experience 
with other organizations of cattle pro- 
ducers, is the fact that these mem- 
bers, many of them large cattle oper- 
ators (the published «membership is 
2,500, controlling around 1,000,000 
head), could have been induced to sign 
the marketing agreement which gives 
the association absolute control over 
the marketing of their beef cattle. In 
the corn belt, co-operative livestock 
marketing organizations have had only 
indifferent success in persuading their 
membership to agree merely to sell 
exclusively thru the organization with- 
out seeking to control other aspects of 
marketing. 

What has this California cattle mar- 
keting plan to-offer that might be of 
use in improving the present methods 
by which the beef cattle of the corn 
belt states, of which-Iowa is much the 
most important, are produced and dis- 
tributed into market channels? 

A first conclusion is that any at- 
tempt to change the present and. long 
established method of sale of cattle at 
public stockyards to a method of sale 
at the shipping point or in the feed 
yard offers little chance of success, 
nor is there much reason to think that 
it would be an improvement over the 
present method, either in the matter 
of costs, better distribution or higher 
prices. 

The fact that the total market sup- 
ply of cattle is made up of so many 
kinds, classes and grades, and that 
even grain finished cattle are of such 
a great variety as to weight, quality, 
and finish makes their sale necessa- 
rily:one-very largely on inspection— 
buyers want to see what they are buy- 
ing—and feeders, ‘doubtless, want ‘their 
selling agents to see what they are 
selling. When such an enormous vol- 
ume of a commodity must be sold on 
inspection, it is, undoubtedly, more 


economical in every way to assemble 





the commodity in large quantities 
central markets where buyers and ge 
ers can meet, than to try to take the 
buyer and salesman to the Point gf 
production. Undoubtedly, some lim. 
ited classes and grades of beef caty, 
could be sold on description, but ging 
the great bulk of cattle must be sold | 
on inspection, there seems little to be! 
gained by trying to organize a new 
method of sale for a limited part g/ 
the product. 

As contrasted with cattle prody, 
tion and marketing in California, 
where the cattle are mostly grass tin. 
ished cattle and are largely grown 
the final sellers and the industry j, 
primarily a producing one, cattle feed. 
ing in the corn belt is in the Nature 
of a manufacturing industry carried g 
in feed lots, where unfinished Cattle 
are converted into beef cattle. Th 
raw materials of this industry are yp. 
finished cattle, concentrates ang 
roughage, all, part or none of which 
may be produced by the feeder, The 
industry is largely a separate actiy. 
ity from the general farm operations 
on farms where cattle feeding is done 
and requires special . facilities ang 
equipment. Cattle feeding is an actiy. 
ity conducted on only a small pep 
centage of all farms keeping cattle 
even in states where it is of consider. | 
able importance. In Iowa probably 
less than 10 per cent of all farmers 
are cattle feeders (applying the term 
to such persons as feed one or more 
car lots of cattle -for market eaq 
year) even in the largest feeding 
counties. 

Cattle feeding differs from cattle 
growing in a number of aspects that 
have much to do with the problems q 
of marketing. The supply of fed cat _ 
tle results directly from the number 
of cattle put on feed, and this latter 
number is subject to the short period 
decisions of cattle feeders. With the 
cattle grower the available number for 
sale each year can not be increased 
or decreased in such a way, but de 
pends upon decisions covering plans 
that extend over a period of several 
years. A cattle feeder, however, once 
he has entered on the activity is al 


| most bound to carry it thru, altho he 





economies in buying feeders and 


has considerable leeway as to the 
length of the feeding period. A cattle 
grower, on the other hand, can in 
crease or decrease the number of cat-' 
tle actually sold in a given year ac 
cording to conditions and prices. 

A review of cattle conditions during 
the past. decade shows that it has 
taken the cattle grower six or seven 
years to bring cattle numbers from — 
the war-time peak to the present point 
where resulting prices are fairly re 
munerative; but during these years 
the number of cattle actually grain 
finished for market has fluctuated con 
siderably from year to year, infle 
enced by cattle prices, grain prices, ” 
and feed supplies. 

Thus while the objective of any cat: 
tle marketing organization is to secure 
the highest possible net returns for its 
members, it is apparent that the mar- 
keting of the fed beef cattle of the 
corn belt involves other problems and 
other methods than the marketing d 
the grass cattle of California and ad- 
jacent states. 

The successful direction of a cattle 
feeders’ organization would involve the 
handling of the following problems: 

1. The purchase of feeding cattle. 
Since buying of feeders is a large ele 
ment in the successful feeding of cat 
tle, it should have as intelligent direc 
tion as the selling of the finished 
cattle. 

2. Control of the number of cattle 
to be fed. Feeding operations can not 
be profitably carried on, in spite of all 


actual feeding, if an oversupply of cat 
tle is produced. Eren if no positive 
control of the number of cattle fed © 
should be undertaken, complete infor 
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ation on the feeding situation cov- 
,¢ numbers on feed, weights and 
sbable monthly supplies would be 
sded. Especially would be needed 
«formation as to plans for producing 
ice heavy cattle since the outlets 


: for such cattle are limited and a small 


oversupply has a disastrous effect on 






8. Orderly marketing of the supply. 
“the selling problem with fed cattle is 


“not one that involves primarily the 


question of who sells them or where 
they are sold or how they are sold; 
the big problem is to so control their 


market distribution that the number 


- offered each week about conforms to 


consumptive requirements, in order 
that fluctuations in weekly supplies 


and resulting prices may be avoided. 


{n reality, this ‘problem of distribution 
jg much more complicated than this 
javolving such factors as the amount 
and location of fed cattle supplies, 
consumer demand, supplies of compet- 
ing meats, commodity price trends, 
and many others having to do with 
price determination. 

Under conditions as they exist in 
the cattle feeding industry in the corn 
pelt at present and are likely to con- 
tinue for an indefinite period, any 


practical attempt at organizing the | 


feeding industry to secure the highest 
net returns on fed cattle and to pre- 
yent price fluctuations will probably 
meet with better success if, inaugurat- 
ed with the following conditions in 
mind: 

1, Any plan with the ultimate end 
of substituting sale at the feed lot or 
loading station for sale at the market 
will make little appeal to corn belt 
feeders. 

2. Any plan which requires that the 
exclusive right to sell members’ cat- 
tle be given the organization can hard- 
ly expect to secure much encourage- 
ment. 

8. Any plan that involves any con- 
siderable disruption of the present or- 
ganized central marketing agencies 
will find it difficult to secure more 
than a limited number of adherents. 

4, Because of the wide distribution 
of, cattle feeding over the corn belt 
‘states, a decentralized organization of 
state units federated into one over- 
head service organization probably of- 
fers the best chance of securing the 
minimum of membership necessary to 
any practical control. 

5. A program directed toward in- 
fluencing the number of cattle fed and 
controlling the distribution of feeder 
supplies rather than one centered on 
taking over the actual function of sell- 
ing would seem to offer. the best 
Chance of success. 

In conclusion, it might be stated 
that, while there seems little possibil- 
ity that an organization with author- 
ity similar to that of the California 
Association could be built up among 
corn belt cattle feeders and while it 
is-doubtful if the marketing methods 
of the California Association are appli- 
cable to corn belt conditions, never- 
theless this development among cat- 
tlemen in that area lends support to 
the belief that some organization of 
the cattle feeders of the corn belt 
States would not be an undertaking im- 
Possible of success. If these western 
cattlemen have been willing to dele- 
gate to their organization entire au- 
thority to sell their cattle, it is not 
improbable that the cattle feeders of 
the corn belt might be organized for 
a better control of the feeding in- 
dustry, both as to volume and market 


_ distribution. 





Plowing Under Cornstalks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note a correspondent writing in 
the issue of January 20, asking the ad- 
Visability as to burning cornstalks. As 
Thave had quite a considerable experi- 
ence with spring plowing cornstalks,. I 
thought perhaps. I would be able to 
help him solve his problem. I plow 
from fifty to eighty acres every spring. 


«iim the first place, as soon as I have 


the small grain finished I take twenty 
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Outstanding Records for the Greatest 


over is proved by the records it 

has made. Last year in Australia, 
the Hart-Parr established a non-stop 
draw-bar record of nine days and nine 
nights of continuous operation, drawing 
a field load of implements, which required 
15 horses to operate. The tractor finished 
in perfect working condition. 

In Timaru, New Zealand, in a com- 
petitive demonstration with nineteen 
tractors, Hart-Parr tractors were award- 
ed first, second and third prizes and 
grand prize for the best work, easily 
proving themselves the champion tractor 
for New Zealand. 

In South Dakota, recently, a Hart- 
Parr tractor operated a heavy belt load 


HL ereris pee leadership the world 


of All Tractors 


for 40 days and 40 nights in a non-stop 
run, finishing that run in good condition. 


‘ To the best of our knowledge this is the 


longest, non-stop belt run ever recorded 
for a tractor. 

In official tests recently run the Hart- 
Parr tractors set a record of 10.73 horse- 
power hours per gallon of distillate fuel 
used, setting a world’s record in fuel 
economy over all tractors ever tested on 
distillate and coming within one half of a 
horsepower hour per gallon of equalling 
the world’s record made on high-grade 
kerosene. 

Power—and power from cheap, low- 
grade fuel, which cuts the farmer's 
operating costs in,two, can be secured 
only from Hart-Parr tractors. This year 


Hart-Parrs are equipped with a third 
speed of 414 miles per hour. 

Ask the nearest Hart-Parr dealer for a 
demonstration and do not fail to send 
coupon today for the free booklet 
**Profits Thru Power.” 








HART-PARR COMPANY 
Charles City, Iowa, Department [3 


Please send me, free, your new booklet «Profits 
Thru Power.”’ 




















HART-PARR COMPANY 


<i 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


FOUNDERS OF THE TRACTOR INDUSTRY 


FOR CUSTOM FEED MILLS, ELEVATORS, SAW MILLS; ETC.—These powerful, Kerosene-Distillate Engines, mounted on 
a cast base and equipped with special sizes of pulleys, clutch and cooling system, are available in 24 h. p., 36 h. p. and 50 
: h. p. sizes. They are money-makers for the custom job. Write for literature and prices. 





disk pulverizer, one that is reasonably 
sharp, and disk the long way, taking 
three rows, going back and forth, disk- 
ing out all the hills I can. After I get 
it all disked I take a lever harrow and 
set the teeth so they will clear as 
much as possible, so as not to bunch 
the stalks too much. I cross the way 
I disked and when thru most of the 
stalks will be laying crosswise of the 
field. By so doing your field will be 
leveled quite a bit and the horses will 
work better as they will have no rows 
to follow and will do very little crowd- 
ing. 

Now you are ready to plow. Have 
your cutting coulters sharp and have 
them as near full size as possible so 
they will cut all the stalks without 
dragging them. The result will be 
that all the stalks will be cut the 
Iength of the width of your furrow. 
Besides having the stalks cut in short 
lengths, you will have the crust of the 
Iand broken, forming a loose mulch 
between the bottom of the furrow and 
the freshly plowed ground, and it will 
not be nearly so lumpy as when 
plowed without disking. Then by .at- 
taching a section of harrow to your 





plow and letting it follow the furrows 


as they are plowed the ground will be 
plowed and double dragged as fast as 
it is plowed. By using six horses on a 
fourteen-inch gang it makes a com- 
plete outfit and one can plow all day 
without hurting horses and have a 
good job done, and there will be no 
trouble with a two-row cultivator. 

I have tried this for several years 
and like it the best of any I have tried 
and one can do this with less work 
than to burn the stalks and have all 
the fertility left where it belongs, in- 
stead of a few ashes along the wind- 
rows where the stalks were burned. 

F. M. F. CERWINSKE. 

Floyd County, Iowa. 





“Senseless Political Prejudice” 
To Wallaces’ Parmer: 

I like your attacks on the senseless 
political prejudice which separates 
south and north. Not one in ten of 
those in the north who call themselves 
Republicans could give an intelligent 
answer as to why they are Repub- 
licans other than that grandpa voted 
that ticket. The same is true of south- 
ern Democrats. 


4 





Surely nowhere is political prejudice 
deeper than in the north. Everywhere 
can be found men who apparently 
think the G. O. P. rules by divine 
right. Any man who doesn’t belong 
to their party is suspected as being 
“off,” or radical, and therefore unm 
patriotic. To their uncritical minds 
the heads of the party are fancied as 
immortal statesman and heroes, whose 


' motives, intelligence and actions are 


the best to be found. The criticism of 
these leaders is held to be the sum 
of all villainies, as witness the fact 
that the insurgents, whose sin is crit- 
icism of the party, are subject to more 
attack than Albert B. Fall, who was a 
loyal Republican but whose proved 
acts are hardly less shameful than 
those of Benedict Arnold. 

By inheritance and association the 
writer should be defending the faith 
against the political heretics, but so 
long as our political machinery is 
geared to the prejudices of the Civil 
war period rather than to the real is- 
sues of our times, I choose to roam 
independently the political seas. ’ 


HOMER HUSH. 
Floyd County, Iowa. 
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Fence Posts 
that Endure 


(THESE sturdy Long-Bell 
Posts Everlasting are 








creosoted full length under Y] Interesting 

i} pressure. They resist decay kl 
Wi} year after year. Ordinary Booklet 
Hh grass fires do not damage FREE? 
them. Write for “Serv. 









Long-Bell Posts stand 
firm. They have plenty of 


ground bearing surface. 


Years’’, which 
ives further in- 
‘ormation on the 

efficiency an 


economy of these 
They assure a strong, g prose Pe ae 
looking fence for years to Send postcard. 


come. Staplesholdsecurely. 


Ask Your Lumberman! 
The lone-Re1t Lumber Company 


g05 R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Buyers are hard to find—and tenants are 
hard to keep—on farms that have rr 
fences. G. T. Ross, Maryville, Tenn., paid $1500 for 200 acres; fenced 
half the first year and quickly sold this hundred at $2500—$1000 more than 
he paid for the whole 200 acres. Samuel Allen, LaGrande, Oregon, can get 
twice what he paid for his farm since he fenced stock-tight. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


“Galvannealed’’ =-Copper Bearing 


not only increases the value of a farm 
—it makes big- money for the man 
who never wants to sell. F.B. Daw- 
son, Indianapolis, Ind.,writes:“‘With 
the farm cross-fenced, pooper crops 
produced, ae stock used for forag- 
ing of the crops, one man can 
Deere tacos farm.’ C.E. Fish, 
Collins, Iowa, cross-fences in 10-acre 
lots, hogs down corn and makes the 
money he saves in picking pay for 
the fence over and over again. Sow- 
ommemuebeaisat 
gives enoug eep the 
sows most all winter on the Lovell 
farm at Vernon Center, Minn. They 
hog down their corn and save harid 
snapping, hauling and feeding. _ 
‘These you, too, can do with 
RED B FENCE, Pays for 
itself in 1 to3 years from extra prof- 
its alone—and lasts for many, many 


years. Heavy coating of “galvan- 
nealed”’ zinc keeps rust out. 

in the steel keeps long life in. Pull 
length stays, wavy line wires, Square 
Deal can’t-slip knot help make this 
better farm fence trim looking, lo: 
wearing, hog-tight and bull-proof, 
Ask your dealer to show you RED 
BRAND FENCE, 

.What has been your experience 
with or without good fence? We will 
pay $5 or more for each letter that 

suse. Write for details, catalog and 
3 interesting book- 
lets that tell how 
others have made 
more . 

— i/ways look 


{et} a dalo 3 


Red Brand } 


(top wire) 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3820 Industrial St., Peoria, Hlinois 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


AME fall and Vernon packed up 

and left. So did several of the 
other members of that year’s high 
school graduating class. Going to col- 
lege was a sort of a fad and as Ver- 
non’s father had told Howard’s father 
four years. before, “Everyone that 
could afford it was sending their boy 
to college” (whether they had an idea 
why they were going or not). Some 
were going to the university to study 
dentistry, some for a general business 
course, others who didn’t know what 
they wanted to do were going to get 
something rather indefinite known as 
a B.A. A few of the girls were going 
to the teachers’ college. There were 
plenty of teaching jobs and they didn’t 
expect to teach more than a few years 
anyhow. ‘Teaching was a sort of in- 
termediate activity between high 
Of course, at 
the teachers’ college there were some 
who really intended to make teaching 
a career, but they were those who had 
been disappointed in love, either thru 
experience, or thru lack of experience. 
Even in this advanced age of freedom, 
most normal girls look forward to a 
home of theit own, with. a husband 
in it. 

Some of the farm boys were going 
to the state agricultural college, some 
to study animal husbandry, some to 
study engineering, others to study 
just plain “ag.” That was what Ver- 
non was going to take, a four-year 
course in agriculture. He got his tui- 
tion free because he had been the val- 
edictorian of his class. The state gave 
good students free tuition. 

In his “ag” course, Vernon didn’t 
have to suffer much literature, music 
or stuff like that. He studied hard, 
practical, scientific agriculture. It was 
a good course and he studied hard. 
Otherwise his college career was a 
typical one. A typical one for a young, 
well-built man, who was athletic 
enough to make his letter in both bas- 
ketball and track on the side. The 
fellows in Willow Creek read the sport 
sheet and said, “I told you he’d make 
their team.” They were’ proud of him, 
proud that they had a representative 
from Willow Creek on one of the best 
teams in the state. And Vernon was 
naturally a little proud of it himself. 
A letter is always something to be 
proud of around a college campus. It 
puts you into a select group that many 
try to get into. The freshmen look up 
to a letter man. 

And when four years were over, at 
the age of twenty-two, he finished col- 
lege and ranked among the leaders of 


his class. Not the first, but among 
the first twenty-five. Not a bad rec- 
ord at all. 


But the queer part of it was that 
during his senior year in college he 
felt very much as he had felt during 
his senior year in high school. He sort 
of wondered what it ‘was all about. 
He had four years of scientific educa- 
tion. He knew how to test soils. He 
knew breeds of cattle, the power of he- 
redity, crossing breeds. He would 
have liked to go farming on his own 
hook, if—if—there was the rub—if 
he had the money. He thought it would 
be wonderful to be farming with a 
purebred herd of cattle, breeding them 
up to a high standard. And he could 
have ,done it too—if. But that was 
the question. What was he going to 
do now that he had his education? 
Go back to the farm? That was what 
his parents expected of him. He had 
sort of-planned on that himself, but 
then one day a representative of a big 
company called on him in his room. 
The company had need of a lot of 
good, live young men, good mixers, 
farmers who knew farmers and their 
needs. Salesmanship, selling tractors 
and gas engines. There-was nothing 
wrong with the Peerless Tractor Com- 





pany of Chicago. Vernon had heard of 


TWO FARM BOYS 


What Happened to Vernon 


By VIGGO JUSTESEN . 


them before. 
ing, he’d have one of their small trae. 
tors himself. It was a good company, 
It handled good tractors. They offereg 


him a good salary. Two thousand doh | 
lars to start and a good chance for q” 


If he were going farm. 


raise if he made good on the road, the 


representative said. 


Vernon thought it over. Most of hig. 


classmates were going to do something 
like that. They had to, for the mogt 
part, to pay their debts. A college eq 
ucation for four years costs money, 
Vernon had a few debts himself. Hig 
father had been sending him a check 
regularly, money enough for the barg 
necessities. That was all he could af. 
ford. But in college there are so many 
things to do and go to. Things that 
cost money. It cost something to go 
on basketball trips even if the schoo} 
does pay for board and room and 
travel expenses. 
rowed a little money on the side from 
Mr. French, the banker at home. He 
hadn’t told his parents about it. Not 
that he was ashamed of what he had 
done or that he thought he was doing 
something wrong. Not at all. ft 
would probably make his parents fee] 
that they weren’t helping him enough 
and he wouldn’t have them feel that 
way for the world. He knew very well 
they were making a big sacrifice to 
send him half of the cream check ey- 
ery month in order that he might go 
on. So he borrowed a little on the 


side; in all about five hundred dollars, © 


Five hundred dollars isn’t such a lot 
of spending money for four years in 


college if you are as popular as Ver. © 
He had to have decent look 


non was. 
ing clothes and things like that. He 
didn’t squander the money. But he 
was conscientious about his debt. He 
hated to have it hanging over his head. 
He also knew that he probably would 
not beable to pay it off if he went 
home. It wasn’t so easy to rake ‘up 
an extra $500 on an eighty-acre farm 
in those days. He wouldn’t ask his 
father for it. He’d earn it himself. His 
father and mother had done more than 
they could afford to do now for him. 
He wrote the man and accepted 
the job at $2,000 a year. He’d take the 
job for a year, get straightened around 
and then go home and be mighty glad 
to be there, too. Many of the others 
in his class thought the same way 
about it. Some were getting jobs as 
county agents, others as managers of 
big dairy farms, others as cow testers, 
and still others as salesmen as he was 
doing. A few were going out to coach 
athletics in high schools. Hardly any 
of them were going to start in general 


farming on their own hook. They 


couldn’t afford it. 

But when he signed up for the job, 
he told himself firmly that it was only 
a temporary job until he got squared 
around. He wrote his folks and told 
them what he had done, the salary of- 
fered, and what he was supposed to do. 
He was going to Chicago as soon as 
school was out to get started right off 
the bat. His folks didn’t say much 
about it in their answer to his letter, 
but if you could have seen them you'd 
know they were disappointed. Ver- 
non could sort of see them there at 
home, as he read their letter. 

But people in Willow Creek thought 
it was wonderful. They congratulated 
the parents on his success. “We told 
you the boy would make good,” they 
said with the inward satisfaction of @ 
prophet who sees his prophecies come 
true. But his parents said little. It 
was always some satisfaction to havé 
the boy a success, and they thought 
that perhaps they had expected too 
much from him. 

MANHOOD—PART III—CHAPTER |! 


E WAS one of those days in late 


June that make indoors seem so 0P- © 


pressive. 





the Peerless. Tractor Company if 


Vernon had bop. | 
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i xo, from the fifteen-year-old mes- 


senger boy to the president of the com- 


felt like closing up for thé after- 
and going to a ball game, or for 
“ e of golf or a romp in the park. 
All of the windows were open and a 
breeze coming over Lake Michi- 
only increased the invitation to 


» 


: out-of-doors. But -the office couldn’t 
ma be closed. There were too many days 


jike that during the year, and the of- 
fice force was used- to it. Most of 
them, at least. 

The outer door opened and a rather 
stout, well built man of about thirty- 
five came in with a brief case in his 
pand. He spoke to the messenger 

who was lounging in the front 


“pall, reading the green sheet, and the 
poy smilingly answered “Hello!” The 
man looked at him sympathetically. 


“Kinda like to go to the game this 
9? 

“Gee, I sure would,” the boy agreed. 
“Well, we'll see what we can do 


a ith the boss,” the man smiled and 


went into an office with a sign “Sales 
‘Manager’ on it. As he closed the door 
he fooked back at the boy. It aiways 
purt him to see a boy of fifteen having 
to be cooped up on a day like this. 
This was the kind of a day when he 
ought to be out in the open instead of 
in a close .office, he thought, as he 
elosed the door to his office. 

Inside he took off his coat, opened 


-the window, looked down four stories 


to the courtyard below, a courtyard 
filled with tractors, gas engines—big 


- trucks twisting around here and there 


with crates. A little further over, a 
freight train rattled back on the siding 
to the big warehouse, screeching and 
puffing black clouds of smoke. Thru 
the partition he heard the exasperat- 


ing click of typewriters, typewriters | 
- ¢icking out orders by the dozens—or- 


ders. that he had been instrumental in 
getting. Yes, there was plenty of ac- 
tivity there. There was something 


| doing. And yet he felt as if he didn’t 


really belong in all this. It failed to 
become a part of him. It didn’t thrill 


| him much to see the business increase, 


to see the orders come in. He thought 


. just as much of the messenger boy. 
out in front. 


He rolled up his sleeves and settled 
down at the desk in a big comfortable 
swivel chair. In his letter basket was 
the morning mail and he began lan- 
guidly to run thru it, to pick out the 
most important letters first. Sud- 
denly he straightened a little in his 
chair. Among the many typewritten 


addresses was one written in pencil. | 


It was not a fancy handwriting by any 


| means, but he recognized it instantly 
_ as his father’s handwriting. 
| often that his father wrote to him, so 


It wasn’t 


he opened the letter hurriedly, won- 


® dering what it was all about. He read: 


“Dear Vernon: It is not often that 


I take a pen in hand to write letters, 1 
_ $0 you will probably think something 
- is wrong with mother when you get 


this. She is well.. Getting a little old, 


' of course, but still the same old moth- 


er. You are lucky to have kept your 
mother so long, Vernon. Mrs. Young 
died a year ago, you know. And I 
don’t seem to get around so wel! as I 
used to. We’re getting old, that’s all. 

“We had hoped that when this time 


| tame you would take over the farm 
- after us. 
- Mother and I. 


We worked for that, your 
Do you suppose we 
Planted the hedge out in front for our- 


Selves? No. Only during the past few 
' Years has it begun to be pretty. We 
- Planted it for you. 
* coaxed up trees in the grove that you 


We nursed and 


and your family might have more 
Fixed up the farm as good as 


“But you saw your life work in an- 
We do not condemn you 
But we are sorry. 
It isn’t easy to think that a great deal 
our hard work has been wasted. Of 
Course, somebody will get. good out of 
but we did it for you. And yet, if 


_ What you are doing gives you more 


‘Pleasure and chance for happiness in 


S 
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as the Sunrise 






Pittsburgh Fences 


STIFF-STAY OR HINGE-JOINT 


Your guarantee of fence value 


You have a right to expect the fence you buy 
today to give you greater service per dollar 
than any fence you ever bought before. You 
have a right to demand a guarantee—not a 
weak-kneed, evasive guarantee but a red- 
blooded, man-size, positive guarantee of sat- 


isfaction. 


That is exactly what you get with all Pitts- 
burgh Fences. The most durable steel that 
can be drawn into wire! The heaviest coating 
of zinc that can be successfully united to wire 
without cracking. Yet you pay no more'than 


for ordinary fence! 


How can we give you such value? First, by 
controlling every process in the manufacture 
from mining the ore to the finished product— 
only one manufacturing profit. Second, by 
using our own special formula for steel which 


FREE: Valuable books 


has unusual strength and a particular affinity 
for zinc galvanizing; and third, by coveririg 
every strand with a life-long super-zinced 
coating, bonded so closely to the steel that it 
will not crack or peel. 


Lastly, this value is madé double-sure by a 
factory inspection 10 times more thorough 
than the usual strict requirements of engineers 
and testing laboratories. 


Pittsburgh Fences are made in the wid- 
est range of styles and designs. Pittsburgh 
Columbia Fence is of hinge-joint construction. 
Pittsburgh Perfect Fence is the electrically- 
welded, stiff-stay type. Both adhere to high- 
est quality standards. Both carry our un- 
qualified guarantee. You are also sure of the 
same high quality when you buy Pittsburgh 
barbed wire, gates, steel posts and wire nails. 


These remarkable Pittsburgh Fences are de- 
scribed in our new Catalogue, sent free on 


request. At the same time we will send you our useful book, Farm Records. 








'——~{ Pittsburgh Steel Co}——+ 








Name 


Union Trust Bidg. Wy Pittsburgh, Pa. { 


ENTLEMEN: Please send me FREE your cata- | 
logue and farm record. book. 









Address. 
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» We are more than satisfied. Our | 





ing, Paint. 













Telling about 


NEMA 


, Separator: 
Prices L 

See the mo 4 

Freight—24-bour service—guaran' ‘. 

Write today. Lowest prices in 15 years. — Jim 


Brown. THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
4 Dept. ‘308° Cleveland, Ohio 











’¢ take $100 for my MARSHALL 
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WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested. Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 





Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Degs and Fexes 
























tching & 
horse team. — progressive farmer 


eeaantean 5 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
Marshall Harrow Draft Gear Co. 
lowa Gity, lowa 


Marshall 


Harrow Draft Gear 













Safe and Sure 
Quick Action— No Losses 
Inexpensive 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 

























PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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MADE BY THE 









One thing that 
can’t be copied 


RCA Radiotrons have been 
imitated in appearance, shape 
‘and size—in everything but 
the main thing—dependable 
performance. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


RCA Radiotron 


MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 











DEMPSTER 





Annu-Oiled i,}WINDMILL a 


PEE: 
<3 Greater Power 
Longer Life... 


< c a famous Dempster Wind- 
mill. Let it work for you30, ¢ 

40 or 50 years. Forget about it, ex- 

cept to oil it only once a year. The 

Dempster No. 12 Windmill gets the 

AF most out of every breeze. Pumps 25 

per cent more water in lighter winds. 

HasTimken Roller Bearings,machine 

wii cut gears; self adjusting in the wind. 

, Stronger tower. Will not rust. Every 

mill guaranteed. Ask Your Dealer 
to show it to you. 


FREE Engineering Service 

—If you want running water in your 

Ap house, in your kitchen, in your bath- 
room, in your barn—wherever you 
need it—we will gladly help you work 
it out Free of charge. We are com- 
pletely equipped to take care of 

this for you. Drop us a postcard 
































and our engineers will go towork 








for you FREE. Many farmers 
are now using this service. 
Write for particulars. (W-1) 


THE DEMPSTER MILL MFG. COMPANY 
731 South Sixth Street 


BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 











pleasure has long rested in you. We, 
too, claim a little share in your suc- 
cess so far. 

“But we gave up hopes of your re- 
turning to the farm some time ago. 
Not completely, but about. We waited 
for fifteen years before we did give 
up hope, and not long'ago I began 
looking around for.a buyer. I found 
one the other day. Yet we wished it 
was you taking over the place instead 
of a stranger. 

“But the buyer I found isn’t a com- 
plete stranger by any means. Howard 
has been working hard all these years 
and has saved some money. He has 
two boys now. Both live ones, and he 
wants a farm for each of them when 
they grow up. They are both big 
enough to help in the field some now. 
So the other day we sold to him. We 
gave him a good deal on the farm be- 
cause of the arrangements we made. 
Your mother and I shall keep on living 
here. We couldn’t really feel our- 
selves at home as retired farmers in 
town. And that works out well since 
Howard intends to farm both places 
with the help of his two boys and his 
father. His father isn’t able to do 
much any more, but he manages the 
chores and helps around quite a little 
at that, works in the garden, trims 
the hedges and helps in the field in 
harvest and haying. He’s as full of 
jokes as ever and has a great time 
playing around with those two boys. . I 
get kind of jealous of him at times, 
I have to admit. 


“Howard has been good to us, too. 
Since he took over his father’s farm 
he has come over often of an evening 
and we have talked by the hour. Often 
about you. I talk to him frankly and 
have been inclined to condemn you at 
times for misusing us. Fathers feel 
that way sometimes. A mother would 
never think of blaming her own boy, 
but a father would. But Howard al- 
ways stuck up for you. Said it was 
probably best for you that you had the 
job. Said he was sorry that he wasn’t 
going to have you for a neighbor be- 
cause you and him always worked so 
good together when you were kids. 
I’ve often heard him tell his boys about 
some of the things you and him did. 
And they have named their boys the 
same, too. One of them, the little one, 
is named Vernon after you, and the 
older one is Howard, after his father. 

“But he says it isn’t everyone that 
can find happiness on the farm. It 
doesn’t offer the advantages that other 
lines do sometimes. There isn’t such 
a lot of money in farming. But he 
says he likes it, because he always did 
want to be a farmer and he doesn’t fig- 
ure all of his earnings in dollars and 
cents. He gets profits in other ways, 
he says. And then besides, he says, 
he never went to high school or col- 
lege, never had much to choose from, 
so he was forced to find happiness 
right here on the farm. He has found 
it, too. Has a dandy wife, a couple of 
fine boys and he is satisfied with 
what he has. He talks about that 
rural college he went to a lot and still 
kicks about the high school and says 
it’s a waste of time for a farmer, just 
like his dad used to say. ‘It isn’t al- 
ways good to be given so many oppor- 
tunities that a fellow gets to be fifty 
before he finds which one he is fitted 
for.’ He says many of the people who 
have opportunities like that are like 
the mule that stood between two 
stacks of hay and starved to death 
wondering which one it would eat 
from. 

“Howard’s a good farmer, té6o. He 
takes a big part in the different co- 
operative organizations of the county 
and the other day he was elected pres- 
ident of the county Farm Bureau. He 
has worked up a fine herd of cattle 
and in a few years he says he expects 
to have his complete herd registered. 
He still remembers how you two used 
to argue about which was best, Short- 
horns or Herefords. He still thinks 
Shorthorns. 

“And he’s interested in _ politics, 
reads a lot and everything and still 
seems to have plenty of time to take 





good care of his farm. He tries to} 
up to the motto of his school, he 


we 


—Pldin living, clear thinking and | Ee 


good farming,’ and I guess he does j 
about as well as any. : 

“But this is getting too long. [| just 
wanted to say that we have sold the 
farm but we still live here. Both 
your mother and me are always logo, 


ing forward to the time when yo, 


will come home for a long vacation, 
She sends her loVe. ; 
“YOUR FATHER” | 
For quite a while Vernon Saunders | 
sat motionless holding the letter 
limply in his hand. The letter had 
awakened so many memories, so many 
things in his mind. It made him wop. 
der why he was where he was. 
(Continued next week)’ 





“Helping the Farmer” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading a letter in you 
January 20 issue, written by Harold 
Rohwer. 

Now this is the picture that comes | 
to my mind while reading that letter, 
It is of a man upward of fifty years, 
that started farming some time be 
tween 1900 and 1910, at a time when | 
you could build and get -your equip. 
ment for about one-third what you can 
now. No doubt a good worker and 
honest, and of course he paid for his 
farm and equipment and he is stil] 
making what he thinks is good money, 

Now, I would like to check up on 
Mr. Rohwer, for I also want to know 
how to make good money. So if you 
read this, Mr. Rohwer, just kindly 
write and tell us how old you are; 
when you started farming, and how 
you started farming; how many acres 
you have at present; what your re 
turns are on the place, and what your 
running expenses are. Then tell us 
how many rods of fence on your place, 
and how much of it is-hog-tight; and 
how many wells, feed lots, hog floors 
and watering tanks. Then give us the 
number and size of your buildings; 
then give us a list of your machinery, 
and the stock and feed you have on 
hand. 

Now, if Mr. Rohwer will answer this 
letter and give us what I have asked 
for here, it may help some of the rest 
of us if he is correct. And if he is 
mistaken, it is time his error was 
made clear to him. 

H. LAMANSKY. 

Jefferson County, Iowa. 





An Old Family Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The articles in your paper in regard 
to old family farms are of interest to 
me and I wish to say that there is a 
farm within one-half mile of old Fort 
Atkinson in Winneshiek county which 
was gotten by my grandfather, Gott- 
lob Krumm, from the government in 
1848 at $1.25 per acre and has never 
had a mortgage on it to my knowledge. 
Furthermore, altho Mr. Krumm died 
in 1891 or 1892, I have forgotten which, 
the heirs have never demanded their 
share and it is still undivided. Seven 
children are the heirs, all living. My 
father is the oldest, being eighty-two 
years old. The youngest daughter 
lives on the old place. I doubt if 
there is a case in the state of Iowa 
that can approximate this. 

L. G. KRUMM. 

Winneshiek County, Iowa. 


Another Old Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Speaking of old farms, my foster fa- 
ther, from Connecticut, settled on the 
farm on which I am now living in Av- 
gust, 1837. He was ninety years old 
when he died, leaving me the farm, 
where I have lived sixty-two years. 
The county records show only two 
transfers, and no mortgage has ever 
been put on it. My plan is that it 
pass to my children unencumbered. - 

W. S. HUNTER. 

Muscatine County, Iowa. 
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PART from the 
A planting and har- 

vesting of crops, 
farming is a big main- 
tenance problem, re- 
quiring constant upkeep 
of machinery and build- 
ings and the purchasing 
of necessary supplies. 
Our “‘tag” stores are an. 
important link in main- 
tenance, for here you 


‘get the personal, right- 


at-home service that 
helps you buy from the 
most thrifty basis. 


When you tie your farm- 
ing efforts to a “tag” 
store you move toward 
greater profits. 


you will want brooders, modern 
chicken raising equipment and 
supplies to bring up your baby 
chicks so that they will make the 
most profit for you. See us for 


poultry equipment: We can save 
disappointment and loss for you, 
as well as money on the goods 
you buy. 














SERVICE 


bene Bureau is conducted for 
certificates are issued only with 
more. All inquiries to this 


are answered promptly 
‘Members must always sign full name and give eertifeass Bamber. 


the holders. of Wallaces’ Peetes teen en niga 4 The 
subscriptions-—-new or renewal—for 
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Here’s Some Tire Information 


A number of Service Bureau mem- 
bers have written us regarding tires 
they have purchased and had trouble 
with. In most cases the member had 
bought a tire as a special bargain and 
thought he was: to receive a first class 
product. Others bought them on guar- 


antees that proved worthless and in 


this manner have been stung. 

The Better Business Burean recent- 
ly issued a@ pamphlet regarding tires 
and this contains information worth 
reading. We reprint a portion of it. 
Read it over and remember it the next 
time your eye gets in line with a bar- 
gain—and save trouble: 

While there is no legitimate objec- 
tien to reconstructed tires, there is 
often an objection to the manner in 
which they are advertised. For exam- 
ple, a “double tread” tire is not one 
with an extra thickness of tread. It 
is a second-hand tire remade by cut- 
ting two old and worn casings in two 
and sewing together the less worn 
halves which are then retreaded and 
made to look like new tires. These 
casings are. sometimes referred to as 
“double mileage” tires, but of course 
both names are deceptive and should 
not be used in advertising. Even 
when the fact that tires are retreaded 
is stated it may be so well disguised 
that the reader will miss it. 

Second quality tires. sold in® this 
country are identified in some manner 
by most manufacturers. Several dif- 
ferent methods of designating “sec- 
onds” are used by American manufac- 
turers, the most common one being 
the buffing of the serial numbers and 
in some eases the name of the manu- 
facturer also. Other manufacturers. 
prefer to brand some marking thru 
the serial numbers, some using the 
word “seconds,” others the term “N. F. 
C.,” others several circles or stars. 

While manufacturers identify sec- 
ond quality tires by some marking on 
the casing, nevertheless there is no 
uniform designation and confusion in 
the mind of the purchaser results. 

Guaranteeing tire mileage results in 
many bad practices. Cases involving 
tire mileage guarantees have been 
handled by the bureaus, and they have 
been instrumental in influencing mem- 
bers of the industry to adopt the nine- 
ty-day standard warranty which pro- 
vides for an adjustment or an allow- 
ance upon a first quality tire which 
develops imperfections within the first 
ninety days of use. No promise is 
made by the manufacturers, however, 
as to the number of miles the tire will 
run. Offering definite mileage guar- 
antees on tires penalizes the careful 
user and permits the careless and un- 
scrupulous to profit unfairly. 

The low price of “seconds” is often 


-not honestly stated but is attributed 


to over-production, change of tread, 
change of eolor, or to slight surface 
blemishes. None of these statements 
are true because a “second” is a tire 
defective in workmanship or material. 
The word “blemish” has been eagerly 
seized upon by many tire dealers be- 
eause the word conveys to the lay 
mind the impression that such tires 
are merely suffering from slight sur- 
face defects which im no way affect 
their durability. Im reality there is no 
such thing as a “blemished” tire. 
Tires are either “firsts” or “seconds” 
and the term “blemish” has been 
coined for trade practices. 

It is alluring to read that a slightly 
“blemished” tire may be bought at a 
saving of from 40 to 75 per cent off 
the “list price.” But that “list price” 
is invariably the list price of a stand- 
ard first quality tire of known and 
meritorious make. The tire which is 
sold at such a large reduction from 
“list” is a “second” which has no list 








price and never had one. The “sec- 
ond” sells for whatever it will bring 
and has no standard price. 

The tread designs of many well- 
known tires have been so extensively 
advertised that the public readily rec- 
ognizes them. Some sellers misuse 
Pictures to sell other makes of tires 
thru misrepresentation. 


e +] . 

“Ninety Days”, Said the Judge 

Leslie Piegor, 
claims to have come to Iowa from 
North Dakota, worked for James Os- 
born, near Westen, last summer. Os- 
born didn’t have work enough to keep 
a man all winter so had to let Piegor 
go this fall. Piegor was a good hired 
man but hadn’t saved much money and 
when his car went bad and -he had 
to have it repaired, there was need to 
get money to pay the garage. For a 
hired man must have his car in these 
modern days, whether he has a job 
or not. 

Piegor knew where Osborn kept his 
hogs. They were away from the house. 
So Piegor went over and helped him- 
self to two of them and. sold them to 
a man in Council Bluffs for $7.50. But 
the news leaked out and Osborn dis- 
covered that Piegor had removed: two 
porkers. Arrest followed. The hogs 
were recovered. Piegor pleaded guilty 
and told the judge it was his first of- 





fense. The judge listened. “Ninety 
days,” was his comment. Osborn was 
a Service Bureau member. He told 


our investigator what he had done. 


“Fifty dollars,” the Wallaces’ Farmer | 


man said. So another reward was 


paid. 





Free Martin Experience 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in your issue of January 20 
an article asking if twins are born, 
male and female, whether the heifer 
will breed. We have had five pair of 
twins of this kind in the last six years, 
and while the bull calf has always 
been a breeder, we have never had but 
one of these heifers that. came in heat. 
We have the one that we have bred 
and are nearly sure she will be a 
breeder. 

In the dairy breed of cattle I really 
think you can tell by the time the heif- 
er is six months old whether she will 
breed or not. We have kept some of 
these heifers until they were three 
years old, and their udder and teats 
would not develop at all. The one 
that we have bred was born Sept. 1, 
1926, and her udder developed extra 
well. But before this one, which we 
are nearly sure will be a breeder, | 
doubted very much that where a heif- 
er was born with a bull she would 
breed. I thought that where they were 
reported breeders there surely was 
some mistake. In the case of ours 
there are three parties that can swear 
to the heifer. I have been informed 
that where twins are born, male and 
female, if the calves are carried by 
their mother in what I will call one 
saek, they will not breed. But ‘if car- 
ried in two separate sacks the heifer 
will always breed. I can not say pos- 
itively whether the ones we have were 
earried in separate sacks or not, but 
I believe they were. If we ever have 
any more twins I am going to take par- 
ticular notice of this. We still have 
one of these twin heifers that is com- 
Ing two years old and her udder has 
not developed one particle. And while 
she is a daughter of Agatha Maize, the 
cow that produced 19,00@ pounds of 
milk and four calves in eleven months, 
under common farm conditions, all she 
is worth is just what she will bring on 
the market for beef. 

W. C. WHARTON. 
Mahaska County, Iowa, 
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A HIGHLY-PROFIT- 
ABLE, sound, steady 
business is awaiting you, 
right im your own com- 
munity. . 
That business is contract 
tile ditching with a Buck- 
eye Traction Ditcher. It 
has made hundreds of 
farmers, their sons and 
others, independent. 
It pays real money for your time. 
$15 to $20 daily is the average 
net earnings of eye own- 


ers, although many make con- 
siderably more. 
Now is the time to start! 
Conditions for starting in the 
tile ditching business were - 
ae more fa’ yone 
a hundred is properly 
nea Everywhere, farmers 
are planning to make more in- 
tensive use of all available land, 
instead of purchasing addition- 
al acreage at a high price. It is 
far cheaper to tile than to buy. 
Farmers prefer traction digging 
to hand ditching because it is 
faster, more accurate and less 
expensive. 


Plenty of Work 


In this business, you'll be busy 
7 to 10 months in the year. 
When your community finds 
that you arein it, you will prob- 
ably be like Victor Mason of 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa, who writes: 
**‘Work has been so plentiful that 
I have turned away more than I 
have done’’. 


Our purchase plan makes own- 


so easy that you 
why you did not start in the 
business sooner. No 


thoroughly in 
veying, etc.—that’s part of our 
Write nie for information 


regarding the Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher Plan. It incurs no 
obligation. 





|The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 


2813 Crystal, Findlay, Ohio 
Flease mail me at once details of your plan for start- 
ing in the Contract Tile Business. 


Name 





Address 














CARTER’S HANDY TROUGH 
Prepare for Farrowing Time 

, Set this handy travgh.any- 

Bolking dows CANT TP 

OVER. emece from 


sis Seneie 





no seams; can’t 
ireesing: holda 2 gale Thousands in use. If no 


Set eR  eiieb Bases, Deitiate’ 





Carter Sheet Metal Co., Dept. 16, Omaha, Nebr. 
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NOW you can easily rig 
put your herd in sple 


Hundreds of hog raisers, breeders 
and veterinarians endorse this re- 
markable 3-purpose concentrate. 


It has brought amazing results! 


A wonderful discovery of Veterinary Science brings 
astonishing improvements to hogs—quickly, easily and 
at very little cost. 

It offers freedom from constant hog ailments and 
losses. Relieves you of much of the risks you now run 
in raising hogs. Enables you to raise MORE of your 
pigs ... keep them in prime condition . . . grow them 
FASTER ... get them LARGER in six months from 
farrowing ... have them ready for the early HIGH- 
PRICED MARKET... and MAKE MORE MONEY 
from them. 


This three-purpose concentrate supplies the three 
great essentials to profitable hog raising—Hog Worming 


ta 


e 
4 


(The exclusive and orig i " 


Successful in Treati 


1. Destroys the Hog ; 


| ——and there is a 3rd Degree ea Fy LEY Mice PF W723 4 oe ae 
ie. = P y x17 and profitable , 2 
RnentatS. Tor Poultry, too. om I fall <a RL mt } r most important is destroying™ 


The phenomenal success of 3rd Degree Concentrate Pee : ¥ : eM AR Fuse ey “a xo i 
for hogs brought forth a universal demand for a prod- _ =. Ge | ENG ix ftg gains, and are susceptible tof 
uct that would be as effective for poultry. 38rd Degree ) ) Ve ‘ eres Segre: ee ye ae he 
Poultry Concentrate is the result.. It destroys the tality Said tower his resis 
poultry worms, causes the glands to function properly, ee “; g eases. It is a “true” worm de 

® and tones and conditions the fowl’s system. Chicks eS psn! ae EL) A acts through the blood. 
and young birds grow faster and mature earlier. They z = 9 wc = Y,; GS Sy of worms in the easiest and 
attain market size sooner. They begin to lay earlier. E eM | }] , tah . Se way. Send for free 68-page @ 
ZY 7 , UD gives new facts about the dil 
Ny Saige : 4 “le wee Mf . tween “worm-destroying” % 


Write for Free Book ¥\% GEE A ey /) expelling.” i 
tells all about grav Degree / 146 Lae \W see eee 4). 2. Aids Glands to Fi 
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we al Ps ga mote e - 
plains e ree enefits. 7. > , 
Shows how you can keep birds healthy, g \\; WH tee Ky Proper functioning of the & 
avoid losses and get more eegs. Con- | ; 9 q ; % YN mendously important. Partie 
tains the newest findings of poultry ' YE Z fp ] , if - a wth. 
experts, veteri- d = - . a / glands that determine gro ' 
narians and : A ; oo y y 4 
chemists. 


for our copy 
Now! 
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ur hogs of worms, avoid diseases, Users Gat Wonderful 


. e,e e 7 “I have been raising hogs for the last fifty 

eas years, and believe 3rd Degree is the best rem- 
4 3 . 7 edy on the market for pigs. It gets the worms, 

a brings out new hair, puts the kink in their 
2 tails and — real hogs out of poor ones.” 


. C. CALKINS, Anita, Iowa. 
< ee eas dial “Last year was my first trial with 3rd De- 
nds Function Properly ...and Keep- ply the sow with these worm-destroying, bone-building gree, an 


old that ae roy wobeeecees 
ive System in Good Condition. and muscle-building elements and they will be trans “T have used many Finds of hog reaotics 
2 . mitted to the unborn litter. The pigs will be but never yet found anything that can beat 
eloped by a group of experts, highly healthy, free of disease infection and in condition to ey sta ‘picking up rent ma oo 
cache in Chemistry and Veterinary Science. make cage and sure progress. Pigs pass the danger «32 Degede dese aandiaioe Amid apo 
ioe yeers of experiment and research ®  ciods safely and attain market size earlier. Be sure to ff} Ever¥ ove who secs ik » booster” 

io ‘effort to perfect a formula that would saivcittalnte! Polo (Ill.) Co-operative Shipping Assn. 
ft xe benefits. 


r. Bert Strickler, Deputy State Veterinarian 
of Skidmore, Mo., tried 3rd Degree on his own 


4 ‘i coiteies als talking ti REMARKABLY EASY TO USE! You simply pigs for Necro and for worms. He was so well 


pleased. with the results that he is recom- 


sults they have had with their hogs since pour a little 3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate in the we ees tae etek 


“I-have been using 3rd Degree from year to 


js e ear on brood sows and find that I h b 
All say it has helped them make a feed four mornings a month—a boy can do it correctly. Xbie to get a year oid sow 26 to 550 ante 


eh ie undreds , they winta Comes all ready to use. Just pour direct from the is easy to feed, costs less than 95% of the prod- 


ucts on the market, and sure brings results.” 


: FRONING & GREEN, H ton, Iowa. 
s without 3rd Degree. Users. have re- container. The hogs treat themselves. Each gets his “Since July 11, 1927, I have ordered over 


s : 1, h - & i ir : 
fd again. One hog raiser writes of using proper dosage as the larger animals will eat more than Tniately 3500 head of hogs around here ow: 


imately 3,500 head of hogs around here now.” 
say 1 G. J. EBERLY, Hay Springs, Neb. 
jyears on 3,000 head, with surprising the smaller ones. 


“T have used over $200 worth of 3rd Degree 
= - fast a years. aust pron sreating 90 
ead. y hogs have done so that - 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK! Get the tinue to use 3rd Degre i — 


gree. is 
ur brood sows with 3rd- Degree Liquid complete facts about 3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concen- Will Rene MCSEADDEN, Manager, | 
hte and make sure of healthy litters. Sup- trate. Write for big 68-page free book. 


DEGREE _—_— © 


a GET YOUR COPY OF NEW 
( Flog | Concent rale Gow 1928 EDITION 
: dow © Sas “3rd DEGREE” BOOK 


Send for copy of brand-new 1928 issue of the 
3rd Degree Hog Book. Just off the press. The 


hii ing”? | it Supplies " aoe” “Contains 86 pages, Many photos. Letters from 

| 3 es. } otos. er 
and “Poor-Doing Hogs Because it upp s€S — is users. A book of genuine salne that will help 

—_— = MA ail you make more money with your hogs, 
$Great Needs of the Hog (as 





vrigita be liquid hog concentrate. Formula protected by U. S. Patents.) 


Crammed with important swine information, 
applicable to average farm conditions. How 


: to keep sows in best condition for — 
} from the glands must be normal in order FF e]ps fo Build 250-lb. 


spring litters; how to raise more pigs an 


1 stop pig losses; how to feed for market 
for pigs to develop good size, strong bone Ho gs in 6 Months from ~ and keep pigs growing fast. Explains 
N° 
w- 


new, amazing facts OO ote te 
- and large frame. P tells how 3rd Degree DESTR the 
: . hog worms, Makes glands function 
3rd Degree improves the functioning of Farrowing. é ge properly and keeps the digestive 
the important glands, including those a <4 y, ; 


Pigs grow amazingly when you _ 
that control growth. Promotes better se 3ra Degree Liquid Hog Concen- ae. ) een ee ee ee ee 
gland secretion and gives rapid develop- trate. It keeps them in wonderful 5 NS tie es > | ore eet Who have weed 
ment, strong bone and large frame. health—free of worms, Egy Bees ek i. AS rd. Degree. 
q gos : tioning properly an e a\, ae ? ! 
Helps build 250-lb. hogs in 6 months from <y:tem in perfect condition. There 
farrowi 7 is no sickness to set pigs back. They 
owing. : 
put on maximum growth every day. 


organs in good condition. 
GET YOUR COPY! Read the let- 


E ° ° e e 8rd Degree pigs are Money Makers! = 9 
i 3. Assists Digestive Action Senislins Us tek Pes ~~ |IMail the COUPON! 
s To have profitable hogs, you must keep ; & i 2 

+ the digestive organs in good condition. Quickly L Fs 


Be sure that all feed is being assimilated grd. Degree is as effective for treat- ; DROVERS’ VETERINARY UNION, 
oe into —. bors carefully ing sick Digs as for avoiding disease. A Dept. C-220, Omaha, Neb. e 
ak AYS—to avoid costly diseases. Use it for Necro ic nteritis, og r —T 
8rd Degree keeps the digestive organs = ga Serban ——-. pe TE ce aged Please mail me a free copy of your =z 
© in perfect condition. Tones the system. Babies record” of “resdka. © Rae vk Snares Sew Bock: 68 paver, 
_ Aids in the assimilation of all feed. BOOK has many photos end otters fom O03 & 8 D Sz 
Helps inthe process of turning feed into users who have straightened up sick hogs 
less. Users’ claims, are far 
Weight. Specially valuable in avoiding S aeoee ties ae we pi Get names of Ss 
costly diseases. many users. 


(0 3rd Degree Poultry Book, 48 pages. 


chickens. 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


EEMS like hardly a day goes by 
that we aren’t faced with a cam- 
paign to use something different. It 
is getting so that we have fashions in 
things to eat just as much as in things 
to wear. If I imterpret rightly the 
great quantity of printed matter—all 
of it backed by science and very log- 
ical and convincing—that comes over 
my desk, piling up faster than I can 
sort it and put it away, and also the 
lovely eolored pictures: in the maga- 
zines, it will be the fashion this spring 
to eat cheese, particularly cheese 
made in Switzerland; to eat cocoanut 
and also brown rice, sauer-kraut and 
raisins. And I have received a tip 
that it will be decidedly unfashionable 
to use anything but tangerine colored 
ware lined with orange for cooking 
same or anything else. Yes, there is 
a campaign on this month which 
makes only this color, or rather com- 
bination of colors, of ware the thing in 
kitchen styles. 

















But look how educational these cam- 
paigns are! People weren’t eating 
nearly enough liver, so it seems, until 
some one came out with the facts last 
summer on how ‘good liver was for 
us. It became the style to eat liver. 
Sauer-kraut suddenly became popular 
a few years back and I am told that it 
is quite the thing in the large hotels 
in the east to order up a sauer-kraut 
cocktail, which is nothing more nor 
less that sauer-kraut juice iced. It is 
taken as an appetizer before a meal. 
Now it looks very much as if brown 
rice, which is the unpolished whole 
grain, is to be very good this spring 
and summer. 





And, by the*way, it was in brown 
rice that a couple of scientists first 
discovered vitamins back in 1907. 
Brown rice contains the vitamins A, 
B and C, but more of B than of the 
other two. It is too bad in a way that 
we have demanded polished rice all 
these years when brown rice would 
have been much better for us. 





Maybe little girls (and adult ones, 
too), who have fussy food habits will 
become imbued with this style spirit 
to the extent of relishing milk and 
spinach and cod liver oil. This might 
be considered as a household hint. 





Now that winter. is getting its sec- 
ond wind, which means that another 
wintry spell has settled upon us, it 
looks like the men folks won’t have 
to worry about being upset with house- 
cleaning for quite a little while yet. 





What concerns me now is how to 
get along for another month or six 
weeks with the same old winter hat. 





Some boys out west must have heard 


about our men’s cooking contest and 
decided they wanted to be prepared. 
I read. where a class of boys in a 
western high school have asked that a 
two years’ course in home economics 
be worked out for them in the last 
two years of their high school work. 
Their demands have been met and the 
boys are to start out with courses 
in nutrition and diet and follow with 
food preparation and table etiquette. 
Besides that, and it looks as if they 
are getting more than they asked for, 
they are to study financing and budg- 
eting, house furnishing and child care. 
—J. WwW. 





Mix seeds for ‘birds ‘with melted fat, ° 


either suet or lard, and pour into a 


feeding -board that. has holes bored. 


in it. In this way the seeds will not 
be swept away by wind or rain. 
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Make Your Home Attractive With 


Minnesota Paints _|' 


-fime tested 


Paint disinfects as well as beautifies— makes your home more sanitary. 


For refinishing furniture—old or new—use the new Minnesota 
Quick - Namel. Safe to use, no unpleasant odor. Easily applied—levels 
out quickly to a smooth, glass-like surfate—a real enamel job. Drys in 
2 hours. Economical to use—one coat covers better than ‘several coats 
of other finishes. No expensive thinner needed—use only turpentine. 
: Made in white, biack, clear and 10 popular colors which can be mixed 
if desired, to make different shades. 
For living rooms, bed rooms, etc, — use Minnesota Flat Interior Paint. It 
gives a smooth, satin-like finish in soft colors. 
For kitchen and bathroom walle—use Minnesota Gioss Interior Paint—a 
bright, washable, durable finish. 
For woodwork, furniture, etc.—use Minnesota Oil Stain, or Haviland Enamel, or 
Minnesota Enamel Paints (in the gay new colors). 
For all unpainted surfaces, inside or outside—floors, woodwork, furniture, doors, = Po 
etc., use Minnesota Varnishes. A special kind for every need: Walkon Floor Varnish, 
Dulvar (rubbed finish effect for woodwork) Minnspar (weather and water-resisting), 
For the outside of your home, use Minnesota House Paint —the highest 
quality mow reduced in price. Ask your, nearest Minnesota Paint dealer or write 
to us for handsome booklet showing harmonious color schemes. : < 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL PAINT CO., 1115 S. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn, 





», Paintable Surface 






















































Work Table Covers 


ARIOUS materials are available 
as covers for the kitchen work ta- 
ble. Oilcloth is often used. It is easy 


to wash and not expensive, but it is 
short-lived and is quickly spoiled by 
heat. A smooth wood top is not hurt 
by hot dishes, but it is difficult to keep 
clean and with scouring wears away. 
Zinc makes a serviceable table top, 
but it is easily stained by acids and is 
hard to keep looking nice. 

Linoleum, particularly of the better 
inlaid kind, which matches the floor, is 
not only attractive but it is practical 
as well. It is a good surface for every 
purpose and is not harmed by moist- 
ure or hot dishes. Moreover, it is a 
quiet surface on which to work, and it 
is easily kept clean. 

A linoleum table cover should be 
placed with care. To begin with, the 
linoleum should be clean and dry: 
So, too, should the table to which it 
is being applied. If the linoleum must 
be washed first, let it stand for sev- 
eral hours or over night. When it is 
dry, brush over the surface a very 
light..coat of melted paraffin, then iron 
in, with a warm iron, all the paraffin 


| the linoleum will absorb. If some par- 





4 


affin remains on the. surface, quickly 
wipe it up with a soft cloth before 
the wax hardens. The unvarnished 
side of the linoleum should be cement- 
ed to the table top with waterproof 
glue or cement that is the same as 
used for cementing linoleum to floors. 

Baked enamel and enameled sheet 
steel covers are now available in many 
sizes. They are a little more ex- 
pensive at first cost but make an al- 
most ideal working surface. 





Cleaning Brass Articles 


RASS and copper must not be 

cleaned with ammonia unless due 
eare is taken that every spot be rinsed 
and wiped perfectly dry. Nothing is 
better for these metals than the rot- 
ten-stone and oil of old-time practice. 
These may be mixed into a paste at 
the time of cleaning or be kept on 
hand in quantity. Most of ‘the brass 
polishes sold in the market are com- 
posed of these two materials, with a 
little alcohol or turpentine or soap, 
to form an emulsion with metals, but | 
it must be rinsed or rubbed off com- 
pletely, or green salts will be formed. 





Copper or brass articles cleaned with | 


acids tarnish much more quickly 
from the action of moisture in the aif 
than when cleaned with the oil and 
soft powder. Small spots may be re 
moved with a bit of lemon juice and 
hot water. An occasional rubbing 
with kerosene is useful on any metal, 
as well as on wood or glass. 

The government method prescribed 
for cleaning brass, and in use at all 
the United States arsenals, is claimed 
to be the best in the world. The plat 
is to make a mixture of one part of 
common nitric acid and one-half part 
of sulphuric acid, in a stone jar, hav- 
ing also ready a pail of fresh water 
and a box of sawdust. The articles to 
be treated are dipped into the acid, 
then removed into the water, and ft 
nally rubbed with sawdust. This m- 
mediately changes them to a brilliant 
color. If the brass has become greasy 
it is first dipped in a strong solution of 
potash and soda in warm water; this 
cuts the grease, so that the acid has 
free power to act. 





Start pansy seed in the hotbed iD 
March, as pansies do not thrive in hot 
weather. Give them an -early 
and they will bloom early when se 
temperature is best suited to them. 
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Drawing showing large and small Snowflake designs, superimposed on the 
Snowdrift border design. 


Appliqued snowflakes make as pretty a quilt as anyone would ever want 
tosee. Make the snowflakes and the snowdrift border of white, the background 


VO 


x & 
a 


|. of dainty blue, green, rose, etc., or whichever color harmonizes best with sur- 


roundings. The background 
may be made of twenty-five 
a | 14-inch squares and a 7-inch 
border. The large snow- 
flakes are 9 inches in diam- 
eter and the small 7 inches. 
The snowdrift border is 4 
inches at the widest part and 
2% inches at the narrowest 
; part. Cut thirteen large 
snowflakes and twelve small 
ones. Alternate the large 
. and the small when sewing 
the blocks together. This 
will make a finished quilt a 
little more than 81 by 81 
inches. If desiring a larger 
quilt, make the square or the 
border larger. 

Then another way is to use 
a solid background. -Meas- 
ure the bed to get the desired 
size, then applique the snow- 

flakes on at even spaces. 
-Material—Five yards for 





Drawing showing a corner of Snowflake quilt 


with Snowdrift. border. 


inch wide material is used. All seams are allowed as shown. 


the background and 214 yards 
of white for the snowflakes 
and snowdrift border. If 36- 


To make complete large snowflake, fold a 9-inch square of material ‘in half, 


in taking the centerpoint on the folded edge, fold each side in until an angle 


sponding to the one shown is obtained. We suggést trying this out on 


| Paper first to get the idea. 


The small snowflake is made in the same way by folding a square of ma- 


terial 7 inches each way. 


~The snowdrift design shows just half of a motif. Cut a whole motif out of 
tardboard and lay on material, drawing-around it at top and bottom and con- 
_tinuing to get whole design. Corners are mitered. 





Garden Notes 


Columbine (Aquilegia) ¢an be root- 
“ke geraniums. Cut a shoot four or 

S inches long and root the-same as 
would geranium cuttings in moist 
= or soil. And see that the sand is 
Fallowed to dry out during the root- 





Perennials do not last- forever but 


need to be replenished every few 
years. New stock is important and 
can be gotten either by root division, 
cuttings or seeds. 


Let the children grow a centerpiece 
for the table. Here are some sugges- 
tions: A sweet potato placed in a 
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plus an age old 
“. . . and then, my dear,” says Mrs. 1860 to Mrs. Modern House- 
wife, “set it on the back of the stove to simmer. 
They are speaking the same language—good cooking—two ar- 
tists discussing an art which is not lost, bless your soul . . . 
“That means, of course,” according to the woman of today, “that 
the whole meal will be ready at the same time. What a relief!” 
And her shadowy, ancestral visitor nods understandingly, glad 


to find another who has rediscovered the convenience, 


the ever- 


lasting satisfaction of cooking on a good coal or wood-burning range. 
This very modern range, the GLOBE, you know, combines the 


old-time beeen of culi 


perfection with its many exclusive 


modern features. Its new ideas in economy and operation make it 


unequalled today. 


GLOBE Cast Iron Ranges are beautiful—you'll say they are the 
handsomest you have ever seen. You will be proud of your GLOBE 
and of course you will be delighted with its uniformly excellent 
cooking, its outstanding economy and long life. 


The GLOBE STOVE & RANGE CO., Kokomo, Indiana 
SSSA Q\ lil Jao 
=> 


———___ 
a ane nner 
———_—— 


——=—_= 


————_— 
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‘Tur Grose Stove anp RancR Co., 401 Broadway, Kokomo, Indiana 
Gentlemen: I am interested in hearing about this modern range that revives the 
old-fashioned art of cookery. Send me details without obligation. 





SEE THE GLOBE DEALER FOR THE WHOLE STORY 


small earthenware jar of water will 
soon make a beautiful vine with heart- 
shaped leaves. A large sponge planted 
full of oats and kept moist will soon 
change into a ball of greenery. 
Grapefruit seeds planted m a low bowl 
and covered to a depth of about half 
an inch with soil makes a pretty cen- 
terpiece of dark shiny leaves. Or let 
them bring in some twig cuttings from 
the fruit tree pruning which is be- 
ing done this time of year and place 
them in water in a sunny window until 
they show signs of leafing or flower- 
ing out. 


Many shrubs flower best on the new 
wood, and are pruned by renewal. This 
consists of cutting out the old wood 
and training in the new. This does 
not mean cutting back an entire shrub 
to an even distance from the ground, 
but merely cutting out that growth 
which is dry and hard and opening it 
up at the base. If possible go and see 
a demonstration of pruning. Do not 
start cutting unless you know some- 
thing about it. Your county agent can 
probably arrange for a pruning dem- 
onstration if you care to have one. 


Our Garden Club folks should list 
their exchanges right away in order 
to be ready for spring planting. Seeds 
can be exchanged any time and’ since 
it takes some little time before an ex- 
change that is sent in can get in the 
paper and it also takes time to get 








letters back and forth, it is important 
to get started at once. It is good for 
the healthy growth of our g-rdens to 
share them with others. Most every- 
thing does better for being divided at 
least every three years and if these 
divisions can be spared, ‘let’s have 
them listed in the Garden Club Ex- 
change. And soon! _ 
GARDEN EDITOR. 





Children Should Have Music 


- HE first singer was the first 

mother and music is as old as 
the race,” said Fannie R. Buchanan in 
a talk to Iowa homemakers at the 
Farm and Home Week at Ames. “Mu- 
sic affects the child mentally, spirit- 
ually and physically. Therefore a 
mother should be just as sure that the 
child hears good music as that he is 
served good food: The first music 
lesson should be given when the baby 
is about two weeks old, and continued 
every day thereafter.. And babies 
should. have only soft, harmonious 
tunes.” 





INSIDE INFORMATION 

A little negro schoolgirl, down in Flor- 
ida,. in answer to the question, ‘““What is 
anatomy?” write the following: 

“Anatomy is a human body. it is di- 
vided into three parts—the haid, the chest 
and the stummick. The haid holds the 
brains, if there is any; the chest holds the 
liver and lites, and the stummick holds 
the entrails and the vowels, which are a, 
e, i, 0, u—and sometimes w and y.” " 
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Omar is both a bread and a cake flour, 
though it sells at bread flour prices. Its cakes 


compare in velvety tenderness with those of 
the most expensive pastry flours. And for 
baking breads—you just can’t equal it. It is 


truly a double value. 


Its unusual qualities 


have made it the most popular flour in the 


west. 


You certainly should try it. 






OMAHA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 











Low in price. High 
in quality. Will last 
thirty-five years 
and longer. Some 
of our roofing has 
been on_ thirty 
years and is al- 


Corg., Standing Seam, 
8V, etc. Also make chicken 


prices. i 
STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS | 
= seinen 














Hotels of Hospitality 


in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 


250 Baths 


Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 





150 Rooms 


100 Baths 


Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 


Qpeseted for Your Comfert by 
“EPPLEY HOTELS Co. 











ALBERTA ~ Canada 


“The Sunshine Land of Promise”’ 


Banff and Lake Louise, the 
world’s famous mountain resorts, 
are right in Sunny Southern Al- 
berta. They can be reached by 
auto over excellent hard surface 
roads, viewing wonderful fasci- 
hating scenery all the way. 


Your vacation spent in the brac- 
ing air of the Rockies will be a 
tonic. Something new to see 
every minute. From the prairies 
well gravelled highways lead to 
Calgary and on West to the 
mountains. 


Plenty of fishing in the streams 
along the way. Plan your holi- 
day now. Write us for any in- 
formation you desire. 


Alberia Development Board 


J. H. HANNA, Secy., CALGARY, ALBERTA 











Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find jn Waliaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be ciad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
enon by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








Jesus Feeds the Multitudes 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 11, 1928. Mark, 6:31- 
44; 8:1-10. Printed—Mark, 6:31-44.) 


“And he saith unto them, Come ye 
yourselves apart into a desert place, 
and rest .a while. For there were 
many coming and going, and they had 
no leisure so much as to eat. (32) And 
they went away in the boat to a desert 
place apart. (33) And the people saw 
them going, and many knew them, and 
they ran together there on foot from 
all the cities, and outwent them. (34) 
And he came forth and saw a great 
multitude, and he had compassion on 
them, because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd: and he began to 
teach them many things. (35) And 
when the day was now far spent, his 
disciples came unto him, and said, 
The place is desert, and the day is 
now far spent: (36) send them away, 
that they may go into the country and 
villages round about, and buy them- 
selves somewhat to eat. And they say 
unto him, Shall we go and buy two 
hundred shillings’ worth of bread, and 
give them to eat? (38) And he said 
unto them, How many loaves have ye? 
Go and see. And when they knew, 
they said, Five, and two fishes. (39) 
And he commanded them 





the green grass. (40) And they sat 


down in ranks, by hundreds, and by | 


fifties. (41) And he took the five 
loaves and the two fishes, and looking 
up to heaven, he blessed, and brake 
the loaves; and he gave to the disci- 
ples to set before them; and the two 
fishes divided he among them all. (42) 
And they all ate, and were filled. 
(43) And they took up broken pieces, 
twelve basketfuls, and also of the 
fishes. (44) And they that ate the 
loaves were five thousand men.” 


The twelve apparently returned 
from their mission when the news of 





thruout the country. Great as was 
the excitement when he was in prison, 
it would naturally be greatly intensi- 
fied when the foul deed was done. 
Jesus evidently felt that His work at 
Capernaum should for the time be sus- 
pended. The constantly surging crowds 
—their minds filled with horror at the 
murder of. the man of God—the terri- 
bly unsettled state of public opinion, 
the lack of opportunity for rest; for 
meditation, or converse with His disci- 
| ples, or even time for ordinary meals, 
rendered it expedient for Him to retire 
| for a season and place Himself out- 
side the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas. 
He therefore orders the well-known 
boat, “the” boat, as John calls it, and 
sets sail across the lake to Bethsaida, 
or Fishertown. There were two Fish- 
ertowns, one near Capernaum, called 
Bethsaida of Galilee. To this the dis- 
ciples returned in the evening after 
the events of this lesson (Mark, 6:45). 
The other was on the eastern side of 
| the Jordan, about a mile from the point 








| at which it enters the lake of Galilee, 


| or, as it is otherwise called, the sea 
of Tiberias, and it was near this point, 

| on the high tablelands, covered with 

| green grass at this season, which was 

| just before the passover (John, 6:4) 
that the miraculous feeding of the five 
thousand took place. 

What passed between Jesus and His 
disciples in this desert retreat, and be- 
fere the multitudes appeared, it is not 

| given us to know. We can well imag- 
ine that they talked over their first ex- 
perience es apostles, the murder .of 
| John the Baptist and its effects on the 
| public mind, and the bearing of all this 





that all | 
should sit down by companies upon | 





the murder of John the Baptist spread | 





on “the kingdom of heaven,” of which 
they were the messengers and expo, 
ents. * 


When Jesus came forth, not from 
the boat, 
ment, and lifted up His eyes He gay 
a great gathering coming to Him. 
They had watched the direction of the 
well-known boat and followed it at the 
well-known ford near Bethsaida. The 
passover was at hand and they wonlg 
meet vast numbers of pilgrims on thei: 
way to the passover at Jerusalem, alj 
anxiously inquiring concerning the lat. 
est event, the murder of John, that 
was stirring the nation. Revolt wa; 
in the air, for we read that after they 
saw the miracles they were deter. 
mined to take Jesus with them to Jery. 
salem to the passover, by force if need 
be, and make Him king (John, 6:15). 
The fact that this is the only incident 
of the Galilean ministry recorded by 
all four of the evangelists shows how 
deep was the impression on the minds 
not only of the people but of the dis- 
ciples. 


Great as was His desire for rest and 
quiet, Jesus could not withhold His 
sympathy and help from these thor 
sands who had come so far to see 
and hear Him, and, therefore, we read 
that “He received them, and spake 
unto them of the kingdom of God, and 
them that had need of healing He 
cured” (Luke, 9:11). It was an all- 
day’s work. Some time during the aft- 
ernoon Jesus said casuaHy to Philip: 
“Whence are we to buy bread, that 
these may eat?” (John, 6:5). Philip 
was the disciple who at the very first 
recognized Jesus as the Messiah. “We 
have found Him of whom Moses in the 
law and the prophets did write, Jesus 
of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” But 
Philip seemed to be strangely incapa- 
ble of comprehending the real nature 
of the Messiah’s work, in which, by 
the way, he does not differ materially 
from many Christians. Even at the 
very last Jesus said to him: “Have I 
been so long time with you, and yet 
hast thou not known me, Philip?” Je 


| sus puts the question to Philip to test 


him, “for he himself knew what he 
would do” (John, 6:6). He evidently 
wished to find out: whether it would 
occur to Philip that He whom he had 
proclaimed at such an early date to be 
the Messiah, and who must, therefore, 
be greater than Moses, could feed a 
few thousand hungry men one meal as 
the whole host of Israel was fed forty 
years under the leadership of Moses. 
Philip fails utterly to see the point, 
and blurts out: Why, two hundred 
pennyworth of bread. would not give 
each one a little bite. (Two hundred 


but from His brief retire © 


pennyworth is about $34 of our mouey, ; 


and would have bought an enormous 
amount of bread at that time.) There 
was evidently nothing like that amount 
in the treasury. 

Philip, however, was concerned 
about it and talked it over with the 
rest of the apostles in the afternoon, 
and finally, as it drew toward evening, 
they came in a body and requested 
Jesus to dismiss the crowd in order 
that they might go to the towns and 
villages around and get something t0 
eat. (Luke, 9:12.) And Jesus testing 
His disciples, as He had before tested 
Philip, said: “Give ye them to eat”; 


in other words, feed them yourselves. 


Andrew, who is-usually known as 
“Simon Peter’s brother,” who had evi- 
dently been investigating the matter, 
spoke up and said: “We have ony 
five loaves and two small fishes”; i 
other words, that is all that ovr 9” 
who carried our basket from the boat 


has iéft—five barley loaves or cakes — 
and two little fishes; five crackers and — 
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5 sardines or herrings would be the 
gern English of it. Note here that 
cakes were of barley, the food of 
very poor, like the black bread of 
German and Russian peasant, and 
little fishes, like the herrings of 
he Scottish peasant, the cheapest ani- 

food. And this, no doubt, was the 
a of Jesus and His disciples on this 


as ey. 
ys ctance, Jesus says: That will 
‘do; make the men sit down; arrange 
“them in fifties on the grass; like beds 
‘jn the garden. There were evidently 
two objects in this arrangement; one 
was that the distribution could be 
ade rapidly, and the other that the 
women and children should get their 
' share. Everything indicates that Je- 
gus loved order. 
- ft must have been a deeply interest- 
| ing time when the twelve disciples 
"were grouping this hungry, anxious, 
' and excited crowd of people. The 
F thought in their minds must have 
f peen: What does this mean? What 
_ jg to come next? When order was es- 
" tablished, Jesus placed Himself prob- 
ably in the center of the group, took 
‘the handful of crackers and the her- 
| tings or sardines—the little fish—and 
pronounced in all probability the usual 
Jewish grace before meat, which was: 
* “Blessed art Thou, Jehovah our God, 
~ King of the World, Who causes to 
come forth from the earth,” and then 
' brake and gave to His disciples, and 
they to the multitude. 

“And they did eat and were filled” 
(Luke, 9:17). How this increase was 
effected, whether in the breaking in 
the hands of Jesus, in the hands of the 
disciples, or in the hands of the mul- 
titude, Scripture does not explain, evi- 
dently because it is unexplainable, be- 
eause the creative act is unexplainable 
to the finite mind. It was evidently 
intended as a miracle, a direct putting 
forth of Almighty power above and 








‘ef 


a 


beyond all “law,” which is the ordi- - 


' nary expression of the Divine will. 
The miracle has its analogies in the 
Old. Testament history of the feeding- 
' of the children in the wilderness with 
manna for forty years (Exodus, 16:35), 
the increase in the widow’s barrel of 
meal and cruse of oil (I Kings, 17:14), 
the increase of that other widow’s 
barrel of oil (II Kings, 5:1-8), and the 
multiplication of the barley loaves in 
Elisha’s time (II Kings, 4:43-44). It 
has its analogy in nature in the annual 
multiplication of the growing grain, by 
which one grain of our corn becomes 
| in a season, thru the ordinary opera- 
| tions of Divine will, five - hundred, 
sometimes a thousand, and the in- 
| @rease of oats, wheat or barley are 
_from one to fifty or a hundred. There 
is, however, this difference, that there 
' ig life in the grain, but no life in the 
crackers or dead fish. This multiplica- 
tion was, therefore, a distinctly creat- 
jive act, and was so regarded by all 
' who saw it, for they said: “This is of 
‘4truth that Prophet that should come 
| into the world.” 
' Jesus returns to Capernaum, walk- 
| ing on the sea. (John, 6:@) He 


_ §pends the Sabbath there, discourses - 


in the synagogue on the bread from 
heaven, the bread of life (John, 6:32- 
_ 88). That evening or the next morn- 
ing He departs for the extreme border 
Galilee, evidently for the double 
' Purpose of getting away from the pre- 
* Yailing excitement and spending the 
' Passover season, which for His own 
- 800d reasons He did not propose to at- 
| tend, in quiet on the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon. While there He heals the 
daughter of a heathen woman. Then 
_ Passing thru the country of Sidon, He 
» 80es down the Jordan on the east side 
thru a semi-heathen population. Here 
| Occurs, as He draws near to the sea of 
_ Galilee, the feeding of the four thou- 
_ Sand. The two events are really some 
time apart. (Matthew, 15.) 
As to the miraculous power in- 
Yolved, it is the same. We call atten- 
merely to the points of difference 
detail. The persons fed in the first 
cle -were Jews, in “the second 
sely Gentiles, being in a Gentile 
mtry. In Mark 8 it is recorded that 





in the second miracle He blessed first 
the bread and afterwards the fishes. 
In the first, which was before the pass- 
over, He had the people arranged on 
the grass, wihle in the second, which 
must have been several weeks later, 
when in that country the grass would 
be burnt up, we are told by two of the 
evangelists that they sat on the 
ground. On the first occasion five 
thousand were fed with five loaves, 
and twelve baskets of fragments were 
taken up. In the second four thou- 
sand were fed with seven loaves, and 
seven baskets were taken up. On the 
first occasion the repast was provided 
in the evening for those who had fol- 
lowed Christ and listened to Him all 
day, but had come without food. On 
the second occasion the multitude had 
been three days with Him, and what 
provisions they had must have been 
exhausted, and the Savior was not 
willing to send them away hungry lest 
they should faint on the way. Ac- 
cording to the Greek words used, the 
baskets in the firgt case ‘were the 
small wicker baskets, which each of 
the twelve could carry in his hand. On 
the second occasion they were the 
large baskets in which provisions, 
mainly bread, were stored or carried 
for longer voyages. On the first oc- 
casion they passed thru Israelitish ter- 
ritory, and probably expected to be 
away from home but a short time. On 
the second they were in a mixed Gen- 
tile territory and hence provided larg- 
er baskets. The two cases are alike 
in this, that in each case food was pro- 
vided for the multitudes, when He was 
about to leave the territory and His 
work was finished—in the first when 
He had practically finished His work 
in Galilee, and the second when- He 
was leaving this semi-Gentile country. 





Handling Cut Flowers 


CUT flower must never suffer 

from lack of moisture. Long ex- 
posure to warm, dry air will hasten 
wilting and complete collaspse. In 
buying flowers it is much better to get 
those which have been cut and placed 
in water by the florist for a period of 
six to twelve hours. It is not good for 
flowers to keep them out of water 
more than a few minutes after they 
are picked. The best time for cutting 
blooms is early in the morning and 
the florist prepares his cut flowers in 
this manner. - 

Removal of a small portion of the 
end of the stem will freshen the wa- 
ter-absorbing surface of the flower 
stalk. Always use a sharp knife, rath- 
er than scissors, and if possible cut 
the stem while holding same under 
water. 

Only a few flowers, as the poinsettia 
and dahlia, respond to special treat- 
ment of the stem. Immersing the low- 
er few-inches of the flower stalk in 
water (temperature 140 degrees F.) 
will add to the keeping quality. The 
same treatment is beneficial for any 
wilted blooms and foliage. Keep the 
stem in hot water for a few seconds 
and then place directly in cold water. 

Clean, cold water is the best me- 
dium for keeping cut blooms, and re- 
moval to a cool room or cellar over 
night will add days to the span of life. 
In hot weather the lower leaves of 
succulent flowers, as asters, mari- 
golds, calendulas and the like should 
be removed before arranging in a vase. 
The excess foliage harbors bacteria 
which causes the decaying and foul 
conditions’ of the container. Water in 
vases should be renewed as often as 
possible. Once each day is not too 
much. 

The primary cause for the short life 
of many blooms is the warm, dry air 
of the living-room. Coal gas and other 
impurities may also be to blame. The 
adding of chemicals to the water in 
which cut flowers are put has very 
little effect on the keeping ‘qualities 
of flowers. Altho many of them are 
harmless, they can not be depended 
upon to either revive or keep flowers 
longer. 








You Get Two Fine 


—with every bushel of “Pine Tree” 
Farm Seeds packed in the new style 
bushel towel bag. The fine grade of face 
toweling from which the new 
“Pine Tree” bags are made, 
lends an added interest to 
these famous quality farm 
seeds. Each bag, when 
cut apart, makes two at- 
tractive hand towels 
worth 25c to 35capiece, 


The ink markings are 
easily washed out. 












































PINE 
TREE 


FARM SEEDS 


Can Be Depended Upon To 
Produce Good, Clean Crops 


Your crops can be no better than the 
seed you sow. Note carefully these 
assurances of “PINE TREE” quality: 
1 Only the cream of the crop selected 
for PINE TREE brand. 
Cleaned and re-cleaned to the famous 
PINE TREE standards. 


3 KNOWN ORIGIN. Certificate with 
every 


4 Sealed by Dickinson so you get what 

you pay for. 

“Pine Tree” Farm Seeds are sold by 

good dealers everywheré, There isa 

‘‘Pine Tree” dealer near you. 
Get his prices. 























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











A LONGER KEEPING 
LO 


ERESOTA made bread keeps longer because 

Ceresota Flour absorbs more water than or- 

dinary flours. It makes a lighter, more easily 
worked dough, better for bread and pastry. 


Try Ceresota for your 
next bread baking. Try. 
Ceresota next time you 
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The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 


How Many Chicks in the 
Brooder House? 


What number of baby chicks can be 
placed in a 10x10 or 12x10-foot brooder 
house without overcrowding? This or 
a similar question has been asked in 
several letters received recently. 

Extension poultrymen from Ames 
report that this is one of the most fre- 
quent sent them in recent months. 
People with the widest experience in 
handling baby chicks in brooder 
houses vary in their opinion as to 
the number that can be handled with- 
out trouble. The average of answers 
given us by eleven experienced and 
successful users of brooders is almost 
exactly two chicks per square foot of 
floor space. A 10x10-foot house will 
handle about 200 chicks. A 10x12-foot, 
about 250; and a 12x12-foot, 300 chicks 
if the house is tightly built, properly 
ventilated, and equipped with suffi- 
cient windows and an adequate brood- 
er stove and hover. 

Six out of the eleven asked put 300 
chicks as the limit that should never 
be exceeded in any brooder room, no 
matter how large, and three put the 
limit at 250. The other two had never 
exceeded 280 in their own experience 
but felt that perhaps with other types 
and sizes of brooders it might be pos- 
sible to handle 300 or more fairly sat- 
isfactorily. Several explained that 
they preferred to plan on about 200 
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Massanutten Farms Hatchery of Harrisonburg, Va. is equipped with Cel-O-Glass 


Keep Out Winter Winds 
‘Brine In Ultra-Violet Rays 
ak CEL-O-GLASS 


MC RCH a the most dangerous | of the active Ultra-Violet rays than ‘muslin 
month of the year. More 


or any other glass substitute. 
birds die, chick losses are greater and Easy and Economical To Use 
hatches are poorer during the treach- 


CEL-O-GLASS is easy to put up. Simply 
erous, changeable month of March. | tack it in place. Cannot break or tear. No 
But there is an easy remedy for March 


waste, no repair bills. Costs more than 
weather . . CEL-O-GLASS. This remarkable 


cloth but lasts much longer. Cheaper in 
durable material keeps out cold, dampness | the end and paysfor itself many times over 
and wind and lets in the warm, vitalizing, 


by saving your birds and increasing egg 
health-building Ultra-Violetrays ofthesun. 






A 5c egg, plus a half 
cent for incuba- 
tion expense, prod- 
uces a 15c chick in 
21 days. 


AUTOMATIC 
INCUBATORS 


make money for you whether you sell chicks or 
raise them. Automatic Egg Turning Trays. Can't 
overheat or underheat. Automatic ventilation and 
moisture control. Big hatches of strong healthy 
‘chicks. Fourteen models Automatic Incubators— 
Eleven models Automatic Brooders. 

Send for big free catalog and complete information. 
The Automatic Incubator Company 
Established 1912 DELAWARE, OHIO 
Pectin « Dept. an cae ae eee ep 


i You may ,, 





The Baby Chick says: 
“Crowding too 
many of us into a 
single brooder 
house and under 
one stove results in 
killing off a lot of 
us. A square foot 
of floor space for 
two chicks gives us 
a fair chance to get 
the air, feed, exer- 
cise, heat and sun- 
shine we need. And no brooder 








production. Insist on genuine CEL-O-GLASS. 
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| send me : stove made should be forced to aa 
Catalog Address phaites- 4506 chibi er-more, We Only CEL-O-GLASS Admits Beware of Imitations 
| and In I were not made to rdise in such a Sufficient Ultra-Violet Rays Some materials look like CEL-O-GLASS. But 
| eine | large number, no matter how good All Ultra-Violet light does not containthe | don’t be misled. There is only one genuine 
—— — the house, brooder and care.” healing, life-rays. Only a small part is bio- | CEL-O-GLASS and it is fully protected by 
logically valuable. And this active bone- | patents. Unless you demand the genuine 
building part passes through CEL-O-GLASS | you cannot expect tested, proved result. 9 fi. 
FREE TRIAL to 225 chicks in arranging the hatch | in ample quantity to supply all that is | If your dealer does not carry CEL- O-Gias, BE 
¥ and providing brooder.room but if the needed to keep birds healthy and make | write us for the name of one near youwhs & — 
Setel << aincmaiheik: <ciaatnbeSttine:: tiie them grow sturdy and strong. Numerous | does. Send for free sample and val hoe 
<r p T hey | tests prove that CEL-O-GLASS admits more | poultry house bulletin No. 16. — 
wou L put ina few more. here is no W.H. Allen, the noted poultry authority, formerly connected with the New Jersey State Agricultural Experi- { 
question that putting too large a num- ment Station is now associated withus. Write him about your poultry problems. His services are at your disposal. a 
ber of chicks in one room has _ in- ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC fe 
creased materially the difficulties of . “ : ; ge 
raising a high percentage of the chicks 21 Spruce Street © 1928, Acetol Products, Inc. New York, N.Y. ha 
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into healthy, rapidly maturing fowls. 
—J. W. 


Faultless Brooders raise chicks so much 
better that we will ship a brooder to any responsi- 
ble reader of Wallaces’ Farmer and let them use 





Mark Either Wing 


A number of subscribers have raised 
the question as to the correct wing 
en which to place the Wallaces’ Farm- 
er registered poultry mark. It does 
not make any difference which wing 


it ten days FREE before paying us acent. We 
also hatch 8. C. Red, White Leghorn, Barred and 
White Rocks and Guarantee them to live cover- 
ing the first 15 days. Big Beautiful Catalog Free. 


L.C.BOLSON: R-4-W. DECORAH, IOWA 
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WON'T 






Tells how to raise more chicks 
and make more money. Gives fu!l 
details of famous American 
Brooder to which leading breeders 
on Pacific Coast, including hold- 







tribute phenomenal success. 
Automatic heat regu'ation. Self ven- 
tilation. Direct ot] burner. 
ves time, money and fuel. 
Breeders say American 
Brooder is greatest value 
Write to- 


ers of world’s laying records, at- | ~ 3 
| right wing this year you can use the 


you use, either right or left, just so 
you mark all of your flock the same 
way and can tell any one which Wing 
you use. We suggest if you use the 


left wing next year and in this man- 
ner be able to distinguish the ages of 
the fowls, in case you keep over some 
of the birds. 

As to the age of marking chickens, 


AN UNBREAKABLE 





TRANSLUCENT 











Chicks that Grow 





into Money Fast 





NEW LOW PRICES 





¥ Vigorous, hardy chicks. Fast growers. 














gs $7.50 to $70. | we are advised that chickens as ycung vsens 2 ge onl Pango caey eecerers potest {niz years 

for big Op- | as two months are large enough to Sernctons, bra breed, Bods, Le ghorne, ‘Wyend tes, Ri ck, Sore 

mark, Ordinarily thieves do not both- ee Fer tel anak edie, Mar anonne aoe 1% live 

American Brooder Corporation | er poultry until it is large enough to ¢ Gestom taiching! Se os nd gn your orgs top hatching a pur Immense incaay 
market. We have heard of a few in- REE! “ET Sa for cur, one i alt prices, Valuable. chapter” on caret of Deut; 








stances where baby chicks have been 
stolen but the ‘bulk of thefts are com- 
mitted in flocks of marketable age. 
Anyone having any question regard- 
} ing the use of the markers should 
write Wallaces’ Farmer at once. We 
want to get your questions so we can 
pass the information along to others. 














er houses at low prices 
FRANKLIN reg W.H. Otto, Mer., Dept.62, Council Bluffs, la. 
S lity—Royal Breeding. Trav 
nentedaed Bodigreed. 30) ced four 
as $25 per egg to acquire Tancreds best. a = aston which lay larger eggs—25 0z. and up. Wo 
Ei Wi Steiner Broad itera uve. Tah LEGHORN LAND, Dept. W, Hopkinton, lows 


TANCRED LEGHORNS FOR WINTER EGGS scrcusmc Peaigreca. "30% ote 
quality at very low prices. Early order nag 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. [a 
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INCUBATOR MOISTURE GUIDE § 
Prevents Chicks Dying in the Shell 


from too much or too little moisture. 
Larger hatches of better chicks. 
Works in. any Incubator. Tells 
iy when moisture is needed. Requires no 

tion; simply place in tray. Endorsed by 
everywhere. Pays for itself first hatch. 
TODAY —Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Price $1.00 each, vostpaid 










REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 















4 ER AT THESE LOW PRICE s 
& Gian BRED TO LAY CHICKS 
i Prompt service that pleases. Raise our 
chicks for heavy laying pullete, quick fat- 
ag broilers: 100% live delivery, post. 


er 100 
§. C. white or Brown Leghorns..... $10.00 
§. Cc. R. I. Reds, Barred — vacaes 11.60 
Buff Orpingtons, White Rocks. -- 12.00 
Assorted 8.00 
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130 EGG INCUBATOR $22.0 
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Raising Chickens Without 
Hens 


HULU S 





(Continued from page 6) 
that you are sure is not moldy, fed ac- 
cording to directions, is the safest un- 
til the chicks are a month old. Put 
feed in low hoppers and supply drink- 
ing water when you put chicks in 
brooder. They will find the “eats” 
and learn to eat. Never. allow the hop- 
pers or fountains to run dry. I never 
lost a chick from over eating if I had 
food and water before them constant- 
ly, but I have lost some because they 
became too hungry or too thirsty. 
Never put more than 300 chicks in one 
house.” 

Mrs. R. N. Bothell writes: 

“My brooder house is 10x12 feet, 8 
feet high in front, 5 feet behind, built 
of 4x6-inch sills, which extend out 
beyond end convenient for hitching. 
There are three windows on south 
side, with opening over one window 
14x10 inches. I tack a clean flour-sack 
over this opening every spring. The 


brooder house has a hard wood floor | 
which I scrub with strong lye water | 


and rinse thoroly with clear water. 
Set brooder stove in middle of brooder 
house. Always buy large size brooder 
stove. For early chicks I prefer a 
hard coal brooder. Regulate brooder 
so little chicks will hover to warm 
themselves and when they go to roost. 
Start brooder three or four days be- 
fore you put in chicks. I Keep little 
chicks in incubator until last chicks 
hatched are forty-eight hours old. 
Then they are ready to feed. Kill all 
weak and crippled chicks. I buy a 
buttermilk mash to feed little chicks 
that contains cod liver oil, etc. Keep 
mash before them all the time until 
they are three or four weeks old. then 
gradually put then on other feed. 
Build a pen on south side of brooder 
house so little chicks can not get out 
or under brooder house. When you 
let chicks out into pen do not let 
them get chilled. After they get used 
to going out and in take pen away. 
“Don’t use moldy or musty litter. 
Clean, bright straw is best. Don’t 
let little chicks get wet in milk or 
water. Use large fountains that hold 
enough to last a day. Use crockery or 
granite for milk. Boil fountains once 
a week, wash clean each day. Clean 
brooder house every day and put in 
fresh straw. Never put in over 350 
little chicks in brooder house 10x12 
feet. As they grow older they will take 
up all the spaee.. Move brooder house 
to clean: ground each year if possible, 
or plow ground. Little brooder chicks 
should be kept busy or they will start 
toe picking, etc. That is why I recom- 
mend mash before them all the time. 
Have feedets filled when you take lit- 
tle chicks out to brooder house; also 
several handfuls of sand sprinkled on 
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You take no chance in buying Iowa Hatchery Chicks: 
For over 12 years they have proven to be big money 
makers for poultry raisers everywhere. 
and inspecting keeps our breeding flocks to perfection. 


Send For Fall Details Loy ae REE 
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OWA ‘CHICK HATCHERY, BOX 7, \OWA CITY, 1A. 
















MASON aba HATCHERY, 





TWO WEEKS OLD CHICKS 


As cheap as guaranteed to live chicks. Let us show you how you can get chicks two weeks old, 
atthe same price as guaranteed to live chicks and have them all one age, at the end of two weeks 
8nd past the danger stage. Write today for particulars, 


MASON CITY, IOWA 
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\UALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS | 


Fron ur pure Sanaa Strain. ‘‘Wourld’s Greatest Layers.” 
ates a8 at low pri Prompt shipment, C. O. D. Fe, —- Free catalogue and Poultry guide explatns all. 
ox ’ MT. 








300 egg bioud. Leghorn breeders 21 years: 


VERNON. 1OWA 





























Millions of Acres of Virgin 
Clear Rich Land at 15to*20 an Acre 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


To Nearest Canadian Government. Information Bureau: 


Omaha, Neb.—A. E. Pilkie, Dept. BS4, 1313 Farnam St. 
Kansas City, Mo.—M. J. Johnstone, Dept. B54, 2025 Main St. 
py llL.—C. J. Broughton, Dept. B54, 112 W.. Adame. St.. 
St. Paul, Minn.—K. Haddeiand, Dept. B54, 329 Jackson St. 

Please send me free Illustrated Booklets on Farm Oppor- 
tunities in Canada, 


ip 
¥ 
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Ashtons# 
D Dep endable 
5 Chicks 


Make nth MONEY From Your Poultry 


My Blood-Tested Chicks come from choice matings in flocks rigidly culled 
and personally supervised by F. H. Shellabarger, nationally ne poultry 
judge. They are profit-making, heavy- ag purebreds—bound to make more 
money for you right from the start. “y Smemniall Chi have been raised 
by farmers and poultrymen everywhere or the last 12 years, and have always 
rr maga Ya and profitable. Catalogue Free on request—or order direct 
rom this a 
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lots of 200 400. 

6 & W. apenas, Brown Leghorns scsinceneenis: SGOT $ 9.50 = 325 
Reds, Barred Rocks, Shep. Anconas 1.75 11.50 11.25 

= @ Reds, White or Buff Rocks, Ash Strain An- 
conas, Buff Orpingtons 12.50 12.08 1.75 
White Wyandottes 13.50 13.25 13.00 
Silver and Partridge Wyandottes 15.00 14.50 atti 
ieseez Giants Se ee os PRE 
eavy Assorted 10.08 9.75 antutainh 
Light and Heavy Assorted 8.75 8.58 eniie 





These prices guaranteed for ten days only;. thereafter subject 
to change without notice. 
$2 per 100 books your order at these prices for shipment whenever you are 
ready. All chicks sent eae guarantee 100 per cent live arrival of good, 
strong, healthy chicks. ou can buy none better. Send your order today. 


J. H. ASHTON 





SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 
Box W, WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 














ms Chicks from Carefully Called a Bred. Flocks. 
ery. Flock Under Our Personal Supervision. 
Matings 2c per Chick Higher. 


3. Lae and Buff Rocks 
a5) ——pepteaesheee es aes 
Assorted. . . 66 we ee Ww 42.50" 
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You Don’t Have to Go 
to Zululand =” #272 202 «0% 


ing cost of Twin City Tractors, but if you did go there you would find 
Twin Cities plugging away under difficult conditions seldom, if ever, 
found in our older farming communities. The tractor illustrated above 
is one of a fleet of six employed by the Enkwaleni Valley Cotton Co., 
Ltd., South Africa, for preparing and cultivating cotton land. They say: 
“When we found that we would require some tractors to help 
us out with our plowing as our oxen were doing very badly, several 
tractor age approached us and I would not buy but offered con- 


tracts of 500 acres and an assurance that I would buy the most 
successful machine. 


“Three men with three different makes of tractors came into 
the field, but the Twin City was an easy winner. 
“We purchased two ‘Twin Cities in October, 1924, two more in 












































° Py mac 1924, and two more in November, 1925, making a total 
of six. 
‘During last season the six machines plowed more than 2,000 
acres in a few months. The drivers are unskilled and have never 
driven a motor of any sort ’till now. Yours faithfully, 
“Enkwaleni Valley Cotton Co., Ltd., 
“K. N. Young, Manager.” 
[N ST 
17-28 and 27-44 i aatats 
5 We will be glad to put you in touch with owners near you and trust them 
to tell you the truth about what a Twin City Tractor or Thresher will do for 
you. Mail this coupon now while it is handy. 
- ——SEew es ee eT TE oT as ow es ew ae eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee cee ae eae ant 
MINNEAPOLIS STEEL AND MAcHinery Co. 
DEPT. W.F. 16, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Branches at: Denver, Dese Moines, Fargo, Great Falls, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Peoria, Wichita, and Winnipeg. 
1 want first hand information about Twin City Tractors and Threshers. 
SRN i'd 6S 0 OD sae spa Shieh ode ohm ESAS s 69th e 60D HS s0\0b 0's sae rusahbeds need in vinres 
Address .ecccesess Sdeonscdaceees eecrcece dceevcceeces cevcccccee Sewsebdecces echoes 
a 
figs. HOG2 POULTRY 
Mo HOSE a eh é 
air off the floor 3 0) 
sir at all times : 
iq without drafts 
=p big tape colony tog sad eases eon Bea 
. and poultry t 
Full ined, Soor with — features of prcdcmgw at that 
im every pen. improves ventilation, 
Has correct over- brings bigger | profits. Tried, tested and approv- 
. hhead_ heating for ed by leading hog~ and poultry raisers. 
all litters. Ad- P : Movable. Builtinsections, Easiest to 
justable aoe wee and keep lege. n. rede house 
eaae ae hoawe ee sae 
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-Gro -Laying House 
Makes Money for You All 4 Seasons 
Warm, dry, sanitary, properly ventilated. 10x10 construction, 7 ft. high 
in front, 5 ft. high in back. Finest tongued and grooved, 4-in. matched 
lumber throughout including floor. Wind, storm, rain and weather 
proof. Sliding window frames with Vio-Ray (better than glass), 
admits fae health lucing, bone building’ Ultra-Violet Rays. In 
sections—easily and quickly erected. Write today for full eeotiea te 

Des Moi 





Des Moines ‘Secuhator Co. 

















The BULLER ALL-STEEL SAW FRAMES Rotary Harrows 
We have the best frames built “=p . per- 
for front end. of leading “4h oe ae how ig pte 
tractors. Also four station: as you grow 
sizes. Our ROLLING T TABLE 
makes them so easily operated Gang size $15.00 
farmers say its a pleasure to Tractor gang 
saw witha BULLER. Special size - - - $18.00 
—— allowed where we CIRCULAR FREE 

ho desler. Low prices on Remit to 
aTRINS Peer BLADES. 

dusn. ialen ala ae National orew Co., LeRoy, Illinois 








“When writing to advertisers; please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





floor. Put feeders the first‘ two or 
three days about twelve inches from 
edge of hover so little chicks will not 
wander away from heat. After they 
learn where to find heat, put feeders 
back about six inches from wall.” 

Mrs. E. J. Krebill writes: 

“We have had the oil burning brood- 
ers for a number of years. I never put 
more than 300 chicks to a brooder, in 
a room 10x12. Our brooder stoves are 
100-chick size. We have had the 
brooder in a larger room and could not 
keep the room warm; but in the 10x12 
well lined house we are having good 
success. I place plenty of sand around 
the hover and last year we used peat 
litter on the floor and found it very 
good. When forty-eight hours old, 
the little bills are dipped in clabber 





The Baby Chick says: 

“When we refuse 
to go to bed in some 
part of the hover 
circle, our caretak- 
er should investi- 
gate for drafts from 
the floor, walls or 
openings. Of 
course, if the hover 
has been tilted out 
of level it will 
cause us to crowd 
in one part of the circle and avoid 
another part.” 














milk and then put under the hover. If 
the weather is bad when they are put 
out, we place twelve-inch boards all 
around the hover about four feet away 
for a few days. This allows no draft 
on them, and teaches them to become 
acquainted with their foster mother. I 
place chick starting mash before them 
and all the sour milk they will drink. 
When the chicks are about two weeks 
old they are apt to go to one corner 
or one end, and pile up at roosting time. 
We made a platform by placing 2x4’s 
about two feet apart, under and using 
lath across the top, about one-half 


inch apart, and a strip across the» 


front, so no chicks can get under it. 
When the chicks begin to go to one 
end back of the hover to pile up, we 
place this platform there. The first 
evening we watch them, because this 
is new to them and if they do not go 
on it we put them on. Now if they do 
pile up on this it will not hurt them 
because they get air from,the bottom, 
and they will quickly spread out. Also 
it is more sanitary. We remove it, 
clean up the droppings, scrub off the 
lath, and place it back. We use this 
until they are six weeks old, and as we 
have the Leghorns, they wilf want 
roosts by that time.” 


“Eggs 25 Cents” 


It is something of a shock to read 
in Wallaces’ Farmer of February 10 
from Mrs. A. F. Carl, Greene county, 
February 3, “Eggs 25 cents.” When 
Iowa eggs are 25 cents in February 
some one is dissatisfied. To be sure, 
the winter has been better than usual 
for Iowa chickens, and the large num- 
ber of poultry breeders who are grow- 
ing their chicks early is increasing, 
but still when you figure the cost of 
feed, and the care of the poultry, a 
problem presents itself. 

Profit:comes from winter layers. 
When prices are low for winter eggs, 
the housewife would better spend her 
time on spring sewing, on visiting, or 
tending an incubator for commercial 
hatching than feeding a large flock of 
hens. Breeders of meat varieties have 
an advantage over Leghorns when egg 
prices are low in the winter. There is 
always a demand for chickens of the 
larger varieties. However, “The best 
laid plans ...gang aft agley.” If 
low prices in February sent the hens 
to market, the chances are that'a cold 
March might shoot prices, and the 
poultry wife wish she had her hens 
back. A good rule to follow is to have 
a program for the year’s work based 
on profits and losses ot the previous 
years, and follow the program. 

Mr. Preston, of Ida county, Iowa, re- 
ports on January 27, “Eggs coming in 








freely. Price 34 cents a dozen.” Prig, 
vary over the state and over 
United States. Everywhere the inf} 
ence of the campaign for early hat 
ing is shown. It would seem that 3 
increase in table poultry of the heavie 
breeds is bound to come with 
change in peak production of eggs q 
to early hatching of bred-to-lay pulle 





Records Necessary for Best 
Results - 


Some people shake their heads int é 
is men. 
tioned in connection with any type of 


horror when bookkeeping 


farm business. However, the people 


who are keeping records on their poul- 


try find that it is well worth while, 

A system of records does not need 
to be complicated. Some people use q 
calendar. Others use a simple ledger, 
With the large type calendars that are 
often given out for advertising, there 
is usually room to.record the number 
of eggs received every day. All re. 
ceipts from the sale or exchange of 
poultry products can be written on the 
back of each monthly sheet. Record 
can also be made of any purchases, 
Estimates can be made of the amount 
of home grown feed used. This makes 
it easy to keep a close check on the 
poultry flock. 

Often a record of this kind is the 
means of definite steps towards im- 
provement. If the flock is not doing 
as well as it should for the time of 
the year, the owner will start prying 
into the reasons for the difficulty. It 
may mean a change in the feeding 
methods. Perhaps the birds were not 
hatched early enough last year. The 
houses may be inefficient. 

If the poultry business is not pay- 
ing, it is well to find it out. If it is 
paying, perhaps it will stand enlarge- 
ment as a more important phase of the 
farm operations. We would like to 


hear from some of our readers who 
have found that records help to make 
their poultry business pay. 


Doritisu-Ford 








E-Z POWER, portable, lasting, 
gives you 20 and more uses for your Fo 

Runs tly off crank shaft with belt, 
Develops % to 8 h-p. Fits any model— 
no holes todrill, Automatic governor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not overheat, 
Price $35 —10 Days Only $25 
F R E ne wegen folder shows its 


t, sturdy construction, 
15 Day FREE Trial. Writs 
Today—post card rill do, 


E-Z POWER MFG. CO 
Box §7 ATCHISON, KANSAS 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 
hich make @ horse wheeze, 


Ww. 
roar, have thick wind or 
choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine, Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 
@9 keptat work, Itis economical. 
Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. 
Desetee: 3-S free, 

A thankful user says: “Completely removed 
flesh growth on gland about7 Neches: diameter. 
Sincerely you for good advice and 


ABSORBINE 


The UNIVERSAL 
HULLER and 
ot 































Priced all can afford. 
Write tor literature today. 


1013 Essex Street S. E. 


\ American Grain Separator Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — 
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at every crossing— 


Hundreds who ride in autos are maimed 

-or worse EVERY DAY! 500,000 are rid- 

to sure injury in 1928—30,000 of them 
wh be killed outright. 

Ghastly facts---yes! but facts that you 
must face right now. 

And, remember, there are a hundred 
OTHER ways you may be injured ANY 
DAY. 1 farmer in 8 is badly hurt every 

. The number is increasing. YOU 
MAY BE NEXT! How you’ll hate to pay 
out money to doctor and hired help when 
you could have avoided it. 


2 1-5c a Day Protects You 
Why run the risk when go little provides 
Perera crery dar 
s li ev lay 
vio are laid up.. Wonder- | AGENTS 
ful benefits, Greatest we want cape: 
ever written for farmers, | 7,0 "on over ot 
Get full details today. [tory Write] - 
Delay is risky. Mail cou- | for facts. 


Weodmen 

= ent 
Mmpatr 

of aa cabte: d 


4 WOODMEN ACCIDENT Co. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Please-send me details of your accident 
insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 


VA, SAVE reat 


7 Use Moore Bros, PURPUL medicated 
nie 





Wax Dilators to heal without closing. 

Atter ope when: sore or con- 

gested, for reducing spiders insert this 

wonderful healing dilator. Avoid 
) expensive troubles, lost quarters; 


Package Sent FREE 
Write usdealer’s name and 'we-willmail 
Z generous package free. At dealers 25c. 
DILATOR dozen;5 dozen $l, ormailed id. 
postpa: 
sentep. Moore Bros., Dept N,Albany, N.Y. 





every threshing requirement. 
for your copy of the Huber 
“Supreme” Catalog. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 13, MARION, OHIO 


THE HUBER MFG. CQ., Marion, Ohio 
Please send me yous 1928 
__ CATALOG 








State: 




















The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


























lowa Conducts Important 
Milk Survey 


One of the most complete milk sur- 
veys that has ever been conducted in 
any state has recently been completed 
in Iowa by the Iowa Department of 
Agriculture and the Iowa Board of 
Health in co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association. A total 
of 683 samples of market milk were 
examined in forty-one cities. These 
samples covered the products sold 


from 344 dairies selling 18,770 gallons 
of milk daily to 286,000 people. 

“The survey shows that Iowa people 
are receiving a good: quality of milk 
but that there is still room for im- 
provement,” states M. G. Thornburg, 
secretary of agriculture, after examin- 
ing the butterfat tests, sediment pads, 
and bacterial counts of the various 
tests made. “It is our plan to follow 
up these tests and help local officials 
in making such improvements as the 
conditions show are necessary.” 

Seventy-eight per cent of the milk 
supply, represented by 316 dealers, 
was sold as raw milk. Twenty-two per 
cent of the supply, represented by 
twenty-eight dealers, was pasteurized. 
Eighty per cent of the raw milk came 
from cows that had been tuberculin 
tested during the past year, while 67 
per cent of all milk was. from cows 
that had been tested within a year. 
The tests show that while the major- 
ity of the milk was from tuberculin 
tested cattle, that there was a need 
for ordinances covering this matter in 
many towns as well as a provision by 
the towns. for enforcement. 

Contrary to general expectations, 
the milk from pasteurizing plants: did 
not average any better in bacterial 
counts than raw milk. A great deal 
of good milk was found from both 
types of dealers, while considerable 
was found that needed additional at- 
tention from the standpoint of sanita- 
tion. It is thought that part of the 
trouble from. pasteurization was due 
to a lack of proper sterilization of 
equipment. There is no question but 
pasteurization improves the safety of 
milk when properly done, but when 
operators are careless or machinery 
inefficient, the operation is not neces- 
sarily a protection to the public. 

Most of the larger cities have in- 
spectors to watch over the milk supply 
and to enforce: the: local. ordinances. 
However, many of the smaller cities 
do nat have: ordinances and many that 
do have ordinances have made no pro- 
vision for proper enforcement. The 
tabulated results: show that 74 per cent 


| have local control officers in charge 


of this work. Im this connection it 
should be noted that the- larger the 
town, the more the need for strict en- 
forcement of milk ordinances for the 
reason that producers and consumers 
are more widely separated. The tests 
indicate that consumers should de- 
mand milk from cattle that are tuber- 
culin tested each year and that they 
should watch closely for any evidences 
of sediment or foreign matter in the 
milk. 

Over one-third of the milk samples 
showed a higher bacterial count than 
would be desired, but only a few sam- 
ples were high enough to be danger- 
ous. Bacterial counts can be reduced 
by more attention to sanitation in the 
production and bottling of the milk, as 
well as prompt attention to cooling of 
milk immediately after milking. Six- 
teen per cent of the sediment pads 
showed considerable dirt in the milk. 
Many of the other samples. show 
smaller amounts of dirt. This can: 
largely be eliminated. by clipping the’ 
udders of the cows, wiping off ali: dirt 
with a damp rag before milking, using 














The Striped 
Sack Insures 
Your Profits! 


Quaker Dairy Ration gets you big- 
ger milk checks, and takes all the 
risk and labor of home-mixing out 
of dairying. Quaker Dairy Ration 
comes to you in a bright red striped 
sack that identifies. it as. one of the 
famous feeds made by The Quaker 
Oats Company. A feed must be a 
profit-winner to belong to this. neta- 
ble family; it must do its work, and 
do. it at a profit. See the Quaker 
Dealer in. your community this week 
and put your cows on Quaker Dairy 
Ration. It is the ideal supplement 
for your hays, silage, and other home: 
grown roughages. 


Made by 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of live stock 
laok for the striped sacks 


and poultry fe 


I 


Sugared , 
Schumacher 
Feed 

Quaker ,or Quaker Big o)», 
or Quaker + (24%),.or any high 
protein concentrate; 

macher is a choice feed for young.or 
dry stock; and a 4 oo ning 
ration for steers,. swine 
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hort on Feed? 


You can still keep up your profits 
per head—with this big free book 


nie, 
Aen — 


erm 
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The cost of extra feed is small, compared with 
the high cost of not feeding enough. Extra 
feed is not an expense — it’s an investment, 


But to be sure of a profit on your investment, 
you need this free book of practical rations to 
make every pound count. You need Linseed 
Meal, to help your home-grown feeds go farther 
and produce more — with all classes of farm 
stock. Mail the coupon at once for your copy 


of these helpful rations. 


The Universal Protein Feed 














Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send free booklét No. P-3, 


Name 


LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE, 


“How to Speed Farm Stock to Market.” 





Address. 
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tedious, tiresome milking drudgery as thous 
te! farmers fad by using Fords ker 
ave, too, on W! y fora er. 
Ported guaran oo teed—fineat materials and 
cuticniinn—enar to operate and clean. 
pene: vapor Milk flowis increased by its 
soothing action. Delivers clean, 
price milk. Man styles and sizes. 
‘opoceem 644 FREE 










tunit iyi meerbante and 
Fine pos ae details. 
MYERS-SHERMAN COMP. 
213N. plaines St., Chicago, Ill. 














Better Prices 
for Your Butter 





“DANDELION BUTTER COLOR” GIVES 
THAT GOLDEN JUNE SHADE 
WHICH BRINGS TOP 
PRICES 





Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 
and out of your churn 
comes butter of Gold- 
en June shade. “Dan- 
delion Butter Color” 
is purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets 
all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Ab- 
salutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Ver- 
mont. 








cows, caked 
collar boils, 
kind on man or beast it is unequalled. 


PREE Corona is sold by nearly all 


SAMPLE 
or direct from us on recei 


eo eS 


dd ders 
split hoofs, scratches, cuts, wounds, burns of any 


FOR MAN 

















small top milk pails and a filter type 
of strainer that will remove all evi- 
dences of dirt immediately after milk- 
ing. 

Only 2 per cent of the samples of 
milk were below the state standard of 
3 per cent butterfat. Nine per cent of 
the samples were below the state 
standard of 8% per cent solids not fat. 
The samples were taken during the 


-months of October, November and De- 


cember, when milk tests usually run 
the highest, therefore the average per 
cent of butterfat found in the milk 
was comparatively high. 





Prevent Milk Fever 


While it is possible to get remark- 
able results from treatment in cases 
of milk fever, prevention is better 
than cure always. Pumping air into 
the udder when a cow is down with 
milk fever does wonders and it is al- 
most unbelievable how soon a cow, ap- 
parently dead, may be standing up and 
eating her feed, only a few hours after 
treatment. The treatment is not ex- 
pensive and should be used at once 
when the first signs of milk fever are 
noticed. I think a cow never does 
quite so well after an attack, altho 
some go on and make creditable rec- 
ords. However, milk fever can be 
prevented by following a few simple 
practices. 

Heifers with their first calves are 
seldom attacked with the disease. A 
matured cow, especially if a heavy 
milker, should be managed in a man- 
ner that will largely prevent  possi- 
ble attacks. If such a cow has had 
a liberal ration up to calving time and 
her udder begins to show undue en- 
largement, the grain ration should be 
reduced or stopped entirely for a few 
days before freshening. If the cow 
is subject to attacks of milk fever, 
keep her off feed for a few days even 
tho her udder appears entirely nor- 
mal. Timothy hay may be given in a 
dry lot. 

When a cow calves that has had 
trouble with milk fever let the calf 
run with her for forty-eight hours. 
The calf will draw a little milk at in- 
termittent intervals, which is much 
better for the cow thar for all the 
milk to be taken from the udder at 
one time. Never milk a heavy milker 





clear dry for the first day or ¢ 


Just take enough milk out of the uq 





der at frequent intervals to reduce the © 
pressure and keep the udder from be. ~ 


coming enlarged. 


The cow should have a drink as soon _ 


as she cares for it after calving ang 


the water should be warm s0 as not © 


to chill the animal. 


nature. A little bran mash is an ex. 


cellent feed, but should not be fed in 


any great quantities. Keep the grain 
ration down for two or three days and 
then increase the ration at the rate of 
only a pound a day until she is get. 
ting somewhere near normal feed, 


A cow’s condition is naturally weak. * 
ened at calving time, so the cow should 
be given plenty of time to recuperate » 


her ‘body before she is called upon to 
exert herself to any great extent at 
the milk pail. 
her own fat that she has laid up ip 


her body before freshening for the _ 


first two or three weeks after fresh. 
ening. A persistent milker should not 
be crowded the first few weeks, but 
bring her up gradually so that she wil] 
be doing her best after the first four 
or six weeks. This practice will be 
easier on the cow and I believe more 


milk will be produced during the lac- 


tation period.—Frank Bedell. 





Butter Market Weaker 


The general price trend in the but- 
ter markets is following the predic. 
tions that were generally made. The 
increased storage holdings, which have 
been materially reduced but are still 
about 10,000,000 pounds larger than 


last year, together with the increased 
make of creameries, are causing some 
reduction in butter prices. Recently 
this price drop- was approximately 4 
cents during one week. 


Thruout the last year butter prices. 
generally averaged higher than in ~ 


1926. The average difference would 
be from 2 to 3 cents in favor of 1927, 
as compared to 1926. The only period 
of lower prices has been during the 
last two months of the year. The re- 
cent reductions in price may also stim- 
ulate consumption and thereby grad- 
ually eliminate the butter in storage 
which tends to depress the market at 
the present time. 


Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in February 
of 1928 were around 45 cents a pound 


or about 2 cents a pound lower than in 
January. This is a little greater drop 
than usual at this time of year and 
probably resulted to a considerable 
extent from the mild weather. 
With corn at 96 cents a bushel, oats 
57 cents a bushel, bran $36.00 a ton, 
cottonseed meal $49.00 a ton and lin- 
seed meal $51.00 a ton at the central 
markets; with loose hay at $12.00 a 
ton on the farm and with labor at 30 
cents an hour the cost of producing a 
pound of butter on a Chicago extra 
basis was around 46.4 cents. Butter 
actually sold at Chicago in February 
for around 45 cents or there was a 
1913 
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loss of about 1.4 cents a pound. This 
is the first loss from which dairymen 
have suffered in producing butterfat 
for about two years. 


With feed and labor at present lev- 
els Chicago milk in February of 1928 
cost. $2.59 a hundred to produce deliy- 
ered at country bottling plants. The 
quoted price was $2.50 a hundred or 
there was a loss of 9 cents a hundred. 
The Chicago milk producers have suf- 
fered a slight loss for four months. 


The dairy business seems to be 
working gradually into a slightly 
weaker situation. The market for 
dairy products is not quite as unlim- 
ited as some of:our dairy friends would 
have us believe. 
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-Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
are given to milk cows. 


A cow will in. 
variably want a drink soon after caly. — 
ing. All feed should be of a laxatiye 


Let the cow draw upon | 
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1OWA 
Muscatine County, Feb, 18— 
sr changeable. Roads very bad and 
impassable. Fall wheat beginning 
very green, and many promises of 
y spring. Bottom land very wet. 
Thats 30 cents, corn 85 cents. The im- 
“assable roads will be a great boost for 
“ard roads in this county. Some farmers 
‘gre almost isolated. Cream has dropped 
eggs 25 cents. Lots of hogs 
the county, and a few cattle. 
jers busy getting their wood up and 
ring.—Robert Fletcher. 
» Southern—Marion County, Feb. 23—Had 
‘some snow about six days ago; since then 
the weather has been mostly fair and 
Puarm. Roads very rough. Clover hay 
Pearce, selling at $15 per ton. Corn 85 to 
Pw cents locally. Still many cribs of good 
orn in the county. However, many farm- 
ss have fed their entire crop to sheep or 
Noes. These men are paying a premium 
4p secure corn for their needs:—F. Marion 
1. Jolly. : 
‘Gentral—Grundy County, Feb. 22—It has 
3 here all day, and the wind has 
tumed suddenly to the northwest and it 
jgnow snowing. Roads and yards in bad 
"shape and unpleasant for stock, and draws 
eavily on straw -piles for those that do 
got feed fodder. Stock of every kind do- 
ing well. Most feeders getting their sup- 
ply mostly around 10 cents a pound. Very 
fittle feeding now. Seems to be lots of 
gorn yet and selling around 80 cents now, 
‘ots of shotes going to market at present; 
‘Yeen holding off for better prices, but 
i g heavy; so cash them in mostly to 
“Waterloo over gravel and paving. Some 
‘jorses going out, but more being shipped 
jp. Some corn to be picked yet. Very 
little fall wheat sown. Some are: begin- 
ning to move already, and farm sales are 
fabout over. Cows sell high, also stock 
Peattle. Hens are starting to lay, and 
; of eggs has dropped to 24 cents. Lots 
of milking all over. Nobody seems to hire 
help yet, altho hands are plentiful. No 
sickness among stock. Signs of spring, as 
blacksmiths have lots of disks to sharpen 
‘and harness dealers are oiling harnesses. 
—Gus Treimer. 
Southern—Ringgold County, Feb. 24—- 
We have had some quite cold weather. 
Corn is scarce and selling at 85 to 90 cents 
in crib. Alfalfa hay being shipped, in for 
cows and sheep. Usual number of sows 
being bred. Horses selling much higher 
than for several years. Mostly old, and 
ery few colts.—Monroe Newton. 
Southern—Union County, Feb. 24—Up to 
date we, have not had over one inch of 
snow for the whole winter. However, we 
we had some rain, which was much 
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needed for winter wheat and meadows. 
The main roads are good, but by-roads 
are very rough. All grains seem to be 
selling at good prices. Corn is moving at 
85 to 95 cents a bushel. Seed oats scarce 
and high priced. Barley seems to be tak- 
ing the place of considerable oat acreage. 
There must be some error in the state- 
ment about hogs being “‘mortgage lifters.” 
—Vernon Rayl. 2 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Feb. 24.— 
We are having another winter now; fields 
covered with snow, and quite cold. Roads 
generally open and generally good, except 
for smoothness. A rain last Wednesday 
froze as it came. Not many speeding. In 
town, some very respectable people go 
down the middle of the road as tho they 
had a jag on. Safety first and graceful- 
ness second. Sales mostly over. Horses 
bringing better prices. Cows selling high, 
most other things at good fair prices. Not 
many people anxious about buying hogs. 
Too many already. Not many cattle on 
feed. Cold weather has checked the egg 
supply. Some hens bring $1.25 at sales; 
they will have to lay well to pay the bill 
after losses are eounted.—E. A. McMillin. 


Eastern—Clinton County, Feb. 23.— 
Much spring moving already done here 
while roads and weather were favorable. 
Hogs practically all shipped. Very little 
snow in this section this winter, and 
mostly wild weather. Considerable in- 
crease in barley acreage is the outlook 
now. Most winter wheat looking poor. 
Butcher season is on. Eggs going to 
local batcheries at good prices.—Fred 
Schepers. 

Western—Guthrie County, Feb. 24.—Al- 
most impassable byroads are the order of 
the day, with the effect felt on business. 
Hogs keep on dropping, but anybody with 
any kind of a cow critter to strip feels 
good over the returns. Cream is 43 cents. 
Weather continues cold and the roads icy. 
—C. H. Taylor. 

Central—Hamilton County, Feb. 25.— 
Many different kinds of weather this 
week; some rain, some snow, and some 
very cold days. The roads have been 


. very rough all the week. Farmers aren’t 


very busy at present. Some are trying 
to get up some wood and cleaning seed 
oats and barley. Some have started to 
move; others are going next week. Hogs 
doing fine; not so many brood sows as 
last year. Farm sales going well. Good 
horses $350 a span. Corn 70 cents; very 
little going to market.—J. W. N. 


ILLINOIS 
Eastern—Edgar County, Feb. 21—Lots 
of rain and mud; bad roads most of the 
winter. Some corn in the field yet; bad 


| sell for from $75 to $125. 





quality; light crop. Early wheat still 
alive; late all dead. No -corn going to 
market. Lots going south in trucks. Lots 
of farm sales; people quit farming. Good 
horses and mules selling fairly well; hogs 
sell cheap. Fat hogs all gone; several pigs 
in the country; not so many brood sows 
as commonly. Cattle high and scarce; no 
cattle being fed for market. Fresh cows 
Corn 75 cents, 
wheat $1.20, oats 55 cents, eggs 24 cents, 
hens 20 cents, butter 50 cents, cream 45 
cents. Lots of hay, and no market.— 
Albert Fleming. . 


Northern—De Kalb County, Feb. 21— 
Has been a very mild and open winter. 
Not as many cattle as usual. Hogs being 
marketed freely. Most feeders are buying 
corn quite extensively. Quite a number of 
Sales. Prices are very good generally. No 
land selling. Plenty of help available.— 
Jacob F. Willrett. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Feb. 23.— 
Rain nearly all day yesterday and still 
at it this morning, but it is getting colder 
now. Hard weather on the wheat. Some 
are going to sow spring wheat in with the 
fall sowing. There has been lots of 
corn going to the elevators the last few 
days. Many sales, with everying selling 
well. Horses are not doing well; too wet 
and muddy, probably.—Elmer Varner. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Otoe County, Feb. 20— 
We have had a very fine winter so far. 
Had a nice rain and some snow since my 
last report and some very cold weather. 
Many are disposing of their stock and 
corn. Lots of hogs in the country yet. All 
stock looking good, with good care. Mar- 
kets as follows: Wheat $1.16, corn 80 
cents, oats 48 cents and up, eggs 21 cents, 
cream 41 cents, hens 22 cents, and cattle 
very high.—L. D. McKay. 

Southeastern—Nemaha County, Feb. 24. 
—We have had three light snows during 
the past two weeks, making five snows 
during February. It has also been colder, 
being as low at 8 degrees above zero. 
Hogs and cattle are being shipped. Farm- 
ers are beginning to move. This month 
has been a busy month for farm sales. 
Corn prices are rising; 82 cents now. Eggs 
22 cents, cream 41 cents. Corn is being 
shelled and sold.—Lillie Smith. 


MISSOURI 

Northern—Adair County, Feb. 17—The 
weather is warm for the time of year. The 
recent rains came just in time to save the 
wheat crop. Up to date, we have had two 
snow storms this winter. Most livestock 
coming thru the winter in good shape. A 
few farmers are out of corn, and it is be- 
ing shipped in at 92 cents, and a poor 
quality at that. Oats are being shipped in 
at 66 cents per bushel. Poultry raisers 
are beginning to set their incubators. Our 
roads are very bad, being almost impass- 
able. Eggs 24 cents, cream 42 cents.— 
Earl J. Watkins. 








OU’ LL be surprised 

how fast your 
spring pigs gain 
if you feed them SAR- 
GENT PIG MEAL. 
They thrive on it be- 
cause it contains dried 
buttermilk, meat meal, 
corn germ meal, oil meal, alfalfa 
flour, cottonseed meal, corn oil cake 
meal, wheat middlings and minerals— 
perfectly mixed in just the right pro- 
portions. The only other feed they 
need is corn, but one-third less the 
amount you would ordinarily give 
them. 


MAKES THEM GROW 


. This simple ration of corn plus 
SARGENT PIG MEAL not only makes 
them grow faster but SAVES YOU 
MONEY. Keep SARGENT PIG MEAL 
before your pigs continually in a self- 
feeder—give them all they'll eat. 
You’ll have faster growing pigs and 
get them to market 30 to 60 days ear- 
lier. Get a few bags from your feed 
dealer now.. Put it ahead of them at 
once. Sold by hundreds of feed deal- 
ers; fed by thousands of 
farmers. 
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Get This Booklet 


FREE! 





ALL ABOUT THE 
AMERICAN FLAG 
SERVICES 


Send for your copy! 


Fee and shippers of farm 

roducts will be specially in- 
sienna in this handsome, pro- 
fusely illustrated 72-page booklet 
which tells all about the many 
services, freight and passenger, 
operated for the United States 
Shipping Board. 

These services comprise 26 lines 
and more than 300 ships, sailing 
from Atlantic Coast, Pacific Coast 
and Gulf ports to all parts of the 
world. They took a very promi- 
nent partinthetransportationof . 

the millions of dollars’ worth of 
surplus farm products exported 
during the past year. 

A copy of this booklet is yours 
for the asking, FREE. Learn all 
about the shipping facilities 
offered by these American flag 
services by writing to 


Section 26 
UNITED STATES 


SHIPPING BOARD 


Merchant Fleet 
Corporation 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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STOCKADE 


(Continued from page 7) 

There was a movement in the front 
room, and then Mr. Herbst came. shuffliny 
eut. His face was gray. 

“What’s that you. say, Hermann?" he 
asked, his eyes fixed dully on Hermann’s 
face. 

“Parragut’s captured Fort Morgan— 
Mobile bay belongs to us, now. And, bet- 
ter yet, Sherman is in Atlanta; Hood’s 
licked at last. Ain’t that great, tho?” 

“Rine—fine news, Hermann! Good boy 
to come down and tell us about it,” Mr. 
Herbst croaked feebly, licking his lips. 

“Well, I got to rush back to the office. 
Lots of news to handle tonight. Say, I’ 
guess this will put quite a damper on the 
Copperhead celebration, won’t it?” 

“Is there much of a crowd there?” Minna 
inquired. 

“Oh, lots of people looking on, mainly. 
I saw Helen and Ruby in the crowd just 
now.” 

“You did? Oh, thank you for telling 
me, Hermann. I don’t want them there.” 

“No, I thought you wouldn’t. Of course 
they’re just looking on, tho—they’re with 
the Voight children, I think. So they’re 
all right.”’ 

“Well, thank you a lot, Hermann.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Good-night.’’ He 
was off, his plump figure bobbing up and 
down in the pale light of the young moon 
as he trotted across the yard and around 
the corner of the saloon. 


INNA gould feel the silence as she 

approached, the front room. The men 
fere sitting staring at the floor, all but 
Burleigh, who was puffing his cigar un- 
concernedly, his head thrown back against 
the wall. 

Coles was the first to find his voice. 
“My God, fellows,” he began, “‘this sounds 
bad. I don’t believe——” 

“Now, Coles; steady!” Beall’s deep 
voice was solemn, compelling. He got to 
his feet, looking straight into Coles’ face, 
and Minna could almost see the current 
of will that flowed between them. The 
little man straightened his shoulders, and 
Beall went on in the same powerfully 
emotional and yet controlled tone, ad- 
dressing all of them. ‘It means the end, 
men, unless we here in Sandusky can do 
our part and do it at once. A few more 
such northern victories, and the order 
will melt like snow. I know your north- 
ern peace men. But let one bold stroke 
succeed immediately—let them have lead- 
ers now, before it is too late—and they 
are invincible, the cause is won. The 
Chicago attempt has failed—we alone are 
left.” His voice trembled now, and sud- 
den tears welled into his eyes. “My 
friends, the last hope of the Confederacy 
is in our hands.” 

“There is one thing I want to suggest,” 
Burleigh commented after a little pause, 
speaking quietly and with a manner plain- 
ly deferent and sympathetic toward 
Beall; “this policy of withdrawing guards 








‘from the prisons won’t go on much long- 


er, after the Chicago affair gets thru the 
thick heads at Washington, Probably the 
force here at the island right now is as 
small as it will get. It surely is small 
now. Those poor devils of the 128th are 
working their shirts off.” 

“Well, you fellers don’t want to get in 
too much of a hurry now, like they did 
at Chicago,” Mr. Herbst argued. ‘The 
ammunition ain’t much of it here yet, nor 
the side-arms. I have to get it a little 
at a time, and by different ways, you 
know. An’ I've just started to buy 
horses.”* 

“How many have you got?” Dalzell in- 
quired. 

“Less ’n a hundred. But I got two men 
buying for me, and two more going out 
tomorrow.” 

“Are they our men?” 


“Oh, no. They’re buying *em for the 
government.” 
“I see,” said Dalzell, sarcastically. 


“Playing it both ways so as to be safe, 
are you, Herbst?” 

“That’s all right,’’ Mr. Herbst was be- 
nga angrily;, but Beall interrupted 

m 

“(Pardon me, Mr. Herbst,’”’ he said qui- 
etly. “You are doing invaluable work 
for us, work that no one else could do 
half so well, and I am sure Mr. Dalzell 
realizes that, as well as the rest of us. 
Now, Burleigh, just how far have you 
got with the organization inside of the 
stockade, would you say?” 


INNA could see that her father was 

still angry. “Will you come with 
me to the kitchen a moment, please? I 
want to ask you about something.” He 
followed her, grumbling. 
about the girls,” she explained. ‘“Her- 
mann said he saw them at the celebra- 
tion, and we surely don’t want them 
there. I believe I'd better go and bring 
them home.” 

“Yes, I guess you had,” he agreed. 

“Well, [ll send them to bed when we 
get here. Be sure to have that door shut. 
Shall I bring in some cake and coffee be- 
fore I go?” 

“No, I don’t think we'll want it to- 
night.” He returned to the front room, 
and Minna put a shawl about her shoul- 
ders and hurried out. 

The moon had set now, and the street 
was dark. Minna did not like being out 
alone, but still less did she like the idea 
of Ruby and Helen downtown in the non- 
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from Every Acre You Plant 





Last .year Mr. N. J. Wilson, of 
Sae County, Iowa, treated his corn 
seed before planting. At harvest 
time, each acre of treated seed out- 
yielded the untreated by enough 
ears to make a pile of corn as big as 
above, which was drawn from an 
actual photograph taken on his 
farm at the time. Mr. Wilson’s in- 
crease was 7.7 bushels an acre. 


The experience of this one man 
with Bayer Dust is typical of the 
experience of nine out of ten men 
who tried it under actual field con- 
ditions last year. 


Bayer Dust is a proved way toa 
inerease corn yields. It has been 
proved in the laboratory and in 
careful tests by scientists. It has 
been proved in the field by thou- 
sands of practical corn growers 
throughout the corn belt. 


Four years of practical use have 
demonstrated its value. Remarkable 
results have been secured by the 


‘United States Department of Agri- 


culture, State Agricultural Col- 
leges, and Big Seed Houses. 


Out of 180 returns from ques- 
tionnaires sent out by three leading 
farm journals, 160 men were en- 
thusiastic about the way Bayer 
Dust increased their yield and im- 
proved the quality of their corn. 
Eight men were ‘undecided, and 
only 12 out of the entire 180 did 
not think it had helped their corn. 


Bayer Dust prevents seedling 


One pound treats six bushels of seed corn. 1 Ib. $1.75; 5 lbs. $8.00 


G>BAYER DUST} 


The Bayer Company, Inc., Agricultural Dept., 117 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 


blight, root rot and other disease 
that literally steal the results of 
your hard work in hot fields. 
protects the seed from disease both 


on the seed and in the soil. 


It thus insures germination and 
sturdy growth never before possible 
from average seed and _ benefits 
good seed by protecting it from the 
attacks of soil infesting organisms, 


Keeps Seeds from ROTTING 


in the Ground 


Bayer Dust will keep your seed - 
from rotting in the ground—even 
if the. soil is cold and wet after . 
It thus permits 
earlier planting and protects you 
against replanting losses in spite of 
weather conditions. 
corn off to a good start, promote 
quick maturity, an increased yield 


planting time. 


and greater profits. 


Easy to Use—Costs Little 


You can use Bayer Dust at a cost 


of less than 


five cents an ~ 


acre. No spe- 
cial equipment 
is required. 
Simply use as 
a dust treat- 
ment. Two 
bushels of seed 
can be treated 
in less than 
three minutes. 
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GUARANTEE 

Plant a few 
acres of BAYER 
DUST é treated 
seed in alternate 
rows with = un- 
treated seed. If, 
at harvest time, 
you are not satis- 
fied, return the 
empty BAYER 
DUST can to us 
and we will re 
fund price paid. 
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Hi-Bred ann? 
open-pollinated in 10 0: 


This ye as last year, outyielded the 

the 12 districts of the state. 
do not yet have the best corn for southeastern Iowa, but 
elsewhere in the state our record is phenomenal. 
northern Iowa, we recommend our corn as 

Turner, of-Glidden, Iowa, who used this 
parent the corn with which Miller an 
ot cme al others by geen a big margin in the northern 
section of the Iowa yield test. 
produced by Mr. Newlin and dried in a wonderful seed 
ng plant. The Newlin combinations this year are 
much the same as last, but with some of the high yield- 
ing Baker blood in addition. 
our seed house and talk with Mr. Newlin about our new 
methods of producing this high yielding seed corn by the 
detasseling method. For further information and prices, 


HI-BRED CORN COMPANY 
J. J. NEWLIN, Sales Manager 
Nine Miles N. W. Des Moines on lowa Primary No. 7 


HI-BRED SEED CORN 


Three-Time Trophy Winner in towa Yield Test 


The ation Sy eeee Trophy Winner, as announced Feb- 
ry 1, at_Ames, was produced by crossing three of our 
a three are in the corn we sell this 


Our other corn was 4 


Come. to Johnston and see 


We 


For 
roduced by 
ast year 
Wallace 
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t crowd which would be at the 
rhead celebration, with only the in- 
ent chaperoning of the Voights. 
» could hear occasional shouts and 
s of clapping, drum-beats, ard the 
mittent popping of firecrackers. As 
reached the corner of the little open 
e which ran down to the wharves 
» the West Hotel, she found it lined 
people. In the center was a flimsy 
atform, on which two or three men 
erecting a chute for rockets. Evi- 
there had been a parade, for a big 
rency, made of paper stretched 
over a frame of sticks like a box kite, and 
Paminated by candles within, was stand- 
under the trees at one side of the 
, its stem thrust into the ground. 
_ side toward Minna bore a crude 
g representing President Lincoln 
nding the steps of the White House 
a fat negress on either arm. 





















sINNA caught sight of the girls, still 
with the Voights, and hurried to join 
am. ‘Oh, hello, Min,’ Ruby greeted 
“We was wishing you was here.” 
At this moment a rocket roared up the 
- hastily constructed chute and exploded 
| above the bay with a loud report, scat- 
| tering a shower of colored sparks. There 
were yells and- cheers in answer to it, and 
as the men on the platform prepared an- 
- other rocket, a drunken man climbed up 
on the platform behind the chute and 
dung there unsteadily, waving his hat 
gnd shouting. “Look out! Look out!” 
* came warnings from all parts of the 
growd. But the men had already lighted 
the rocket when the trough, displaced by 
_ the drunken man, suddenly capsized, and 
_ the flaming rocket came roaring straight 
_ into the crowd at the northwest corner 
It @ of the square. It passed between Minna 












both and Ruby, so close that the pouring 
| sparks singed the curls over Ruby’s ear 
and scorched her cheek, and struck a man 
afew paces from them, in the abdomen. 
and # He doubled up with a grunt that would 


sible # have been comic had it not been hor- 


efits ible. The next instant the rocket ex- 

| ploded in blinding light. Minna clutched 
the # the girls, one by each arm, and drew them 
sms, away. The crowd eddied and swirled, 


NG 


yelling and screaming. A physician ap- 
from somewhere, and in a few 
minutes two soldiers with a stretcher 
were carrying away the stricken man. 
“Will he die?’”? Minna asked a neighbor 
whom she saw standing near her, speak-" 
_ ing in German. 








































seed - “He’s already dead, Miss Herbst.” 
ven _ “He is! Who was it—did you see?” 
fter - “It was Bennie Patton.” 

‘ “Bennie Patton? Is that so? How 
mits strange!” 
you » “Oh,” Ruby exclaimed, forgetting the 

_pain of her burn, “is it that Mr. Patton 

e of that painted his -house black when Lin- 
the coln was elected?” 
otes “Yes, that’s the one,’? Minna answered. 
. ‘Do you think God is punishing him 
eld # for being so wicked?” 

“No, I don’t hardly think so. God isn’t 
punishing you for anything, do you think, 
by making you get burned that way?” 

le “No-o, I guess not.” 
They turned away. The square was 
tapidly emptying of people. The trans- 
cost parency, overturned in the confusion, had 
caught fire; and the light from the blaz- 
me: ing paper played grotesquely on the leaves 
E of the small trees near where it lay. 
ew Md 
ER ; ACK at the house, Minna bandaged 
ted Ruby’s face and ear carefully, poultic- 
ate ing the scorched cheek with cream. She 
Jn- “could hear the voices of the- men in the 
If, | front room, still’ arguing, and she went 
ne, tairs with fhe girls and talked with 
18 em while-they undressed, in the hope 
the preventing them from catching any 
ER of the conversation from below. 
us When she came downstairs, she found 
res leigh in the kitchen, waiting for her. 
ai - “I heard you come home,” he told her, 
so I came out here to wait for you. 
3 Wanted to see you.” 
0 There was a change in his manner to- 
_Ward her, she thought. Was it only that 
he was depressed by the news of the eve- 
» or was he really less bold, more 
-) _ Benuine somehow? 
“IT am glad you are back,’”’ she told him. 
oq Was worried about you in the storm.’ 
| “I was safe in Canada. But it doesn’t 
Y yy to worry about a man in this busi- 
eke Tess. You mustn’t doit. . . . I’ve been 
— | thinking about you, too. I was glad to get 
— ™® back. I only wish I could stay.” 

“Must you go—soon?’ 

“Tonight, I suspect. We must not risk 

ing seen here.” 

a Her face paled, and she turned abrupt- 
te to stare out of the window. Burleigh 
his Stepped softly behind her. 

“T hear the men leaving, Minna. I must 

he | @ |} £0 with Beall.” 

|| She turned and faced him. 

‘on “I want you to know how much I care 
by you,” he went on, hurriedly. “I may 
ar ever see you again, you know. So I’m 
ce g you now. If we succeed—but it’s 
™m '@ small chance, I guess.” 

at he looked at him steadily, silently, and 
ee bent his head to kiss gently, once, her 
d- old lips. Then he laughed, threw his 
ee 8 about her, and kissed her hard 
Ww n. 

he he turned abruptly away, her eyes 
28, vy dim with tears. She sank into a 










a | ir by the window, and touched her 
4 ndkerchief lightly to her eyes. When 
: father came in, a minute later, she 
staring out the window into the 
ess, (Continued next week) 




















1000 DEALERS IN IOWA. 
STOCK HAMILTON HAWK‘EYE, SEEDS 
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lowa Farm SEED for lowa Farms 
59 YEARS OF SEED SERVICE 


State-wide distribution of Hamilton Hawkeye Seeds places these 
dependable products within easy reach of every Iowa farmer. 
thousand Iowa dealers handle Hamilton Hawkeye Seeds because 
‘ these seeds have been consistently dependable since 1869. Farmers 
can not afford to gamble with seeds of questionable purity and 
Too much depends upon the seed to risk planting 


germination. 
anything but the best. 


year after year. 
Seeds. 
to us and we will send you his name. 





= 





Fifty-nine years of seed service to Iowa Dealers and Farmers has 
won for Hamilton Hawkeye Seeds a high reputation which we shall 
zealously guard by continuing to sell the same fine quality seeds in 
which hundreds of Iowa Farmers place their absolute confidence 
Your protection lies in buying Hamilton Hawkeye 
If you do not know the name of your nearest dealer, write 


Hamilton Seed & Coal Co. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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UN 


One 











Hundred sold. Fits any 


ford to waste your time 
itself on 20 acres. 


can get one. 





Buy only the 
seeder—so cheap everyone 





WRITE FOR PRICE ON NEW FARM TOOL 


old or new, wood or steel, 2, 3, or 4 section harrow. 


Peoria Harrow Grass and Alfalfa Seeder sows all grass seeds to uniform 
dépth. Low down; no waste. Cuts work in half. You cannot af- * 















and seed. Pays for 


Special 
introductory price. 
‘Write quick. 


Peoria Drill and Seeder -Co. 
3035 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, Illinois. 


| Killer, I counted 282 dead rats,” 




















Absolutely Safe to use Anywhere! 


ill not inpee human beings, 


“Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that is 






“Never saw anything work like it did. We 


livestock, dogsacats, poultry, are ord from our Wholesaler in our 
get is deadly to rats and mice every time. ext order, 14 ip not necoosary 1g may that 
Poisons are too dangerous Sardinia, Ohio. . 

K-R-O does not contain arsenic,phosphorus,  75c at your druggist; large size (four times 

1 m carbonate or any deadly ‘poison. as much) $2.00. Sent postpaid from 
* Made Pe bet ill as recommended =e dealer cannot supply you. conn on 

by the U. S. Dept. Saricatoare in their -BACK GUARANTEE. 

latest bulletin on “Rat Contr ERO Company, Springfield, Ohi. 





K-R- 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’- Farmer. 








511 Rats Killed 


*,2 . 

At One Baiting—Not a Poison 

“First night I. put out the new Rat 
writes 

Oklahoma. “In_ three 
had picked up 511 dead 
pile of rats from one baiting.” 

Greedily eaten on 
bait. Affects Brown 
Rats, Mice and 
Gophers only. Harm- 
less to other animals, 
poultry or humans. 
pe die outside, 

way from buildings. 

80 confident are the distributors that Imperial 
Rat Killer will do as ‘well for you, that -they 
offer to send a large $2.00 bottle rem Size), 
for only one dollar, on 10-Days’ Tri: 

end no money—just your aes: “ai address 
to Imperial Laboratories, 2939 Coca Cola build- 
ing. Kansas City, Mo., and the shipment will be 
made at once, by C ©. D. mail. If it does not 
quickly kill these pests, your =— will 
cheerfully refunded. So write 


Can't Clog Rotary 
~Hog Feeder 
PREVENTS waste— 

saves time and labor. 
Hogs push against ped- 
als in trough and bring 


down feed at right speed. 
Wooden base and 


Pat Sneed of 


days’ time I 
ones. A 











cover. Adjustable to any kind of feed 
or small grain. Two sizes— 5 and 13 bushels. 
Write for ci and prices. Agents wanted. 
DANE MFG.CO., Box © Dane, Wis. 











RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 





UBBER NAME STAME45* 


errata en 
ie aotee: nent F505 














364 (84) 





WALLACES’ FARMER, March 2, 19% 
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MARKETS, 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 


present prices are ot pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this tabie is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 155 per cent of pre-war and 108 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Hogs, 
corn, wheat, oats, eggs, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price 
level. In most cases the failure of these 
« commodities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 














GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


































































































S81 ok 
® ) 
=. =e 
S85) she 
Boel eEa 
Be Ee 
boo EOS 
A B27 Ay 8 
Fisher’s index number ...... | 155 108 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 184 125 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 182 129 
Canners and cutters vis bee 187 141 
So, RE ay ee oie 196 138 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs ...ccceseee Genes 96 68 
BAGH HOTS ...ccccccccscseces 98 67 
DED \ a 5 tae dakcsgte ramees REST STE 92 59 
Sows (rough) ......... hoinlaik 86 65 
—  $HEEP—At Chicago 
OVE RRC SRSA ES en gt Sa | 188] 116 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston ie 117 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 151 181 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. mixed: fies vecccs 150 135 
Oats, No. 2 white ..........- 123 128 
Wheat, No.3 red .. oc.ccoc'ces 134 114 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 117 97 
On tlowa Farms— 

CE ol vo cc seers ecige nse 151 149 
RIE hig 5 nk be atickan wine he waon 120, 131 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 163 133 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 153 105 . 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 148 127 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 137 104 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 36) 79 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City. 134 111 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 133 89 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 176 69 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 53 70 
Cotton, at New York ....... 137 130 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... 108 119 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
BOTS AG cchine costueeabetacd oa 102 89 
NN snc pitino CAwo ee <li eies Nan 104 68 
DE. i.ockna hae eunddeee ced aus 145 77 
ee SAS ee ee ee 143 85 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— 
TS ink Sica dce cs cack cons snes 140 130 
WOE a S5'kanS%b odode decgesye< 139 125 
Oats— . 
EER. Ciba SiMe SEs cab debhee 115 128 
SUED: ta cagnenbabevrenaetes 110 119 
Wheat— 
SO Sera weubecksdeacece 111 96 
ES Sp nd o.ccbdp buceapwanenes f+ 112 99 
Lard— 
May weceweveccesscecnces 104 90 
EE} Savaceactbbe ce h suse ee 107 90 
Sides— 
TN eee eb sas Gawain aba 101 75 
UE cohen hs cs cendinwas eat es 100 79 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 79 79 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 112 89 
Copper, at New York ........ 86 109 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 141 82 
Lumber— ° 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
MINED <5 cn ow Kao ae ne 171 93 
Yellow Pine (southern) : 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 161 91 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
ix6 and 2 B (finish).... 187 87 
aS SE 139 96 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, r Capita, 
outside of New Fork, ss 
month of January ......... 222 104 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York ........ Mia KK 109 104 
Industrial stocks ............ 274 120 
Railroad stocks ............. 122) 104 











RAILROAD RATES— Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 pee cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now gettin 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 

, wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 


FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 


generally’ in the twelve 


north-central 


states is about 110 per cent. 
JULY HOG PRICES — With pre-war rela- 


tionships as a base, July 
cates a price of $8.72 for 
Chicago next July. Jul 
dicate a price of $8.15 
next July. 


lard now indi- 
heavy hogs at 
rib sides in- 


or heavy hogs 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 


the percentage for the week ending 
February 11, 1928, of the, 1923-1927 five- 
year average for the corresponding 


week: Coal and coke 87 per cent, grain 


104 


r cent, livestock 106 per cent, lum- 


ber 93 per cent, ore 79 per cent, and mis- 
eellaneous merchandise 104 per cent. 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 


York factory wages are 230 
railroad wages on the hour 


er cent and 
sis are 236 


per cent of pre-war normal. 
COST OF LIVING now averages about 


170 per cent of pre-war 


normal. 





The Week's Markets 


CATTLE 








& 


: 


Chicago 
Kansas City 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 


Ret WOM acs icc ckecs 15.12/15.75!15.00 

Week before .........|15.12/16.12/15.50 
Good— 

Last week .........+../13.75/14.75/13.62 


Week before .......-- 
Medium— 


Last week ...eseeeee.-/11.50/12.25/11.38 | 
Week before ........./11.50/12.00/11.50 
Common— 
Last week ..... ecee 9.00] 9.88] 8.75 
Week before ........ «| 9.00] 9.88] 8.88 
Light — beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 


st week 
"Week before ......... 
Medium and good— 


13.62|14.62/13.88 








14.50 





-}14.50/15.25 
14.88/15.88/15.12 


| 
12.12]13.12|12.00 


Last week ..cccccccces 
Week before .........}12.25/13.25/12.38 
Common— , | 


Last week .. 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 


eeeeseceee 


9.00} 9.88] 8.75 
9.00; 9.88] 8.88 


Heifers— | 
Last week .....ee.e...)th.62/12.12111.50 
Week before ......... 11.62)12.25/11.50 

Cows— | | 
Last week ......+..++./10.75/10.75/10.50 


Week before ......... 
Is—— 


10.75/10.88/10.25 





























Bu 
Last week ......e.ee--| 8.50] 9.58] 8.25 
Week before .........] 8.38} 9.45] 8.00 
Canners and cutters— | 
Last week ...... Ruiaoies 5.75 er 5.62 
Week before ......... 5.75) 6.32] 5.62 
Stockers and: Feeders— | | 
REO WIC ws cvecids<e' 11.50/11.62/11.25 
eek before ......... 1.62/11.62/11.38 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
BE WOE erik dé seus 7.45) 7.70) 7.48 
Week before ......... 7.45| 7.88] 7.62 
Medium (200-250 Ibs )— | 
Last week ......c0se0. a 7.90] 7.70 
_ Week before ......... 7.70| 8.08] 7.85 
Light (150-200 ibs.)— | 
Last week ..... pediesibest a00) 2.00L Ste 
Week before ......... -70| 8.05] 7.88 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
ER aE 7.22] 7.48] 7.70 
Week before ...... eee} 7.42] 7.77] 7.88 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 lbs up)— 
Last week .....eeeeee+| 6.45) 6.92] 6.50 
, Week before .....+...] 6.55] 7.05] 6.68 
Pigs (130 lbs. down) 
Last week .....cccceccfecess}| 6.75) 7.00 
Week before ....... patente 7.00| 7.25 
Stock pigs— 
Last week ......-e.0. 6.38]..... 6.88 
Week before ...... ware GiOO}ocses 7.38 
“3 SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week ’......... «+» (15.25/15. 70/15.20 
Week before ......... 45.05|15.22/14.75 
Lambs, culls and common ' 
Last week ..........<. 12.50}13.12/12.00 
Week before ......... 12.25/12.75/11.62 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week ............{12.12/13.68/12.12 
Week before ....... - -{12.00)13.30/11.50 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week .........++.| 8.32] 8.80] 8.00 
Week before .........} 8.00} 8.88} 7.75 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
TREC PORK ©. nnn dew oye 4.75|14.95 
Week before ......... 14.30/14.88 











NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


HAY 
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Mixed clover, No. 1— 
en ig a SE EE OE OSS epee 


6. 
Week before foyee 16:60 
se aeedavs os hnae 
6.5: 


0 
w ae weclesee pfktnoe 
a ae 2 
St week ...cccceeees/20.50/25.75 

Week before 4 : 
Alfalfa, No. 1— nate ad 
Last week .....eeeee+/19.50/23.50 
9.50)22.50 


Kansas City 
Chicago 








Cee rMeccclesees 











Week before .....s0.. 
an. Stameans 
St week .....cceee++117,00)21.00 
Week before ........./17% 5 
Alfalfa, No. A ae aes aioe? 
Last week ..e.eleees./12.50/17, 
Week before .....++2./12.50 ines 
Ont ste 
St week ............{ 7.50! 6.75/10.00 
Week before .........| 7.50] 6.75/10.00 
























































GRAIN CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 
= 
bes 2 | | | 
5 : 1928 1927 1926 ! 1925 
& s February 17 .....| .97%| .76%| .76 
sj § d | February 18 .....} .97%| .75 Teultae® 
_ 5 B 3 February 20 ..... 97-46| .75%4| .78 {1 26m 
s) x A February 21 ..... 1.003} . 78 11.96 
Gori, No. sy February 22 ..... 1.003g| .75 -78 |1.9§ 
Last week ....|1.00%| .91 | 91% February 23 ..... 98%! .72%41_.77%4 11.26 
Week before ..| .99%4| . .89 a 
Corn, No. 3¥— , * fn at ae CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
st week ....{ .96 . i ° ~~ 
Week before -9654| .88 8744] .89 | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | jgos 
Corn, No 4Y. Feb 17 | 7.95] 11.80] 12 ; 
) _ ebruary 17...... ae .8i .05] : 
Last week ....| .9346| .87%4] .87%4| .88% | February 18 ..... 8.10) 11.85 12.001 in 
eek before -93%4| .8644| .8544| .86% | February 20 ..... 8.25| 11.65! 12.20! 11.55 
Oats— February 21 ..... 8.15] 11.50] 12.00) 11.65” 
Last week ....| .58%4| .56 | .58 | .54 February 22 ..... 7.85] 11.35) 12.05) 11.7% 
ene before ..| .57 54 57 53% | February 23 ..... 7.901 11.45] 11.95) 11.85 
Last week ....]| .95%4] .85 8516 , 
o— before 93 | 85 | .85% MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
Last week ....[1.14%4/1.04 -|1.02% PRICES 
FPR gd age ya = 1.12 /1.03 |1.01% ae ee ge cee week 
eat, No. ar ic, wee efore c; cheddar 
Last week ..../1.36%4/1.34 |1.41%4|1.25 last week 23%c, week before 24%c; ane 
Week before ../1.3536/1.31 |1.3646|1.24 fresh firsts, last week 28%c, week before 
29c; ducks, last week 28c, week before 
FEEDS 28c; fat hens, last week 24c, week be. 
reel : fore 24c. 
e om 2 
esis] 2 FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
3 al 3 | <s & Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
3 S| o s 3 but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
Ez a] & Pi 2 — at $1-01%. eget parte are par at 
3 = per cent, an e yield to 1957 is 4, 
a ig a} alo per cent. ‘* 
Bran— 
Last week... .|35.75/32.62/32.75 LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
al before. . |34.75/34.75/32.25/34.00 Liverpool—Last week $12.73, week be- 
Last week... .(35.62/32.00/32.75 for $13.73. .Chicago—Last wek $10.9, 
Week, before: :/34.25)84.25|82.25|88.00 week before $11.02. 
pg foggy Ae ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
Week before. .|34.75]..... .|33.00 No. 2 corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
Linseed meal week for $1.00%, week before 98%c. 
(o. p.)— 
Last week....|51.50)...../49.00 
Week before. .[51.50|...  |49.75 CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cottonseed (41 , Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
Lee weak... ee bs in nga 
raveck before. .|49.25 OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
eines Quarter blood wool at Boston is 48¢, 
Last week... «--/65.00}...../70.00/65.00 light native cow hides at Chicago 23 
eiteck before: -['0.2: 65.00)... .|70.00/65.00 | home grown clover seed at Toledo Sitar 
Taat eet 38.70 one cotton: Cy New Tork 18.5¢. slows ele- 
Se pin Gd Gd CO bo vator shelled corn prices are about 80 
Week before. .|.... |... sfeesecfeeres 38.70 | for new No. 3 shelled and 78%%c for we 


























*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. ‘ 


















































¢ yellow shelled, oats 49%4c, wheat 





The Rock Island Model “‘F’’ 
Tractor has unusual power in 
proportion to its weight, due to 
its simple design and high 
grade construction—only 14 
gears. 

The gears are forged steel, 
machine cut and heat-treated. 
Shafting is chrome nickel steel 
throughout. Hyatt and Tim- 
ken roller bearings and ball 
bearings are used to best ad- 
vantage. 

Lubrication is simple—put- 
ting oil in the motor and 


* 


Light Weight, 
But Powerful 
Weighs only4700 lbs. 


Develops 18 H.P. 
on Drawbar 


Develops 35 H.P. 
on Belt 


Less than 140 pounds 


weight per horse 


grease in the transmission case 
takes care of most of it. The 
remainder is provided with six 
Alemite oilers. 


Pulls three-bottom plows 
under all conditions, four bot- 
toms in many conditions; 8 or 
10-dise sod plows or 15 to 20- 
disc cylinder plows; operates 
combines, separators, shellers, 
silo fillers, and even small belt 
jobs very satisfactorily. Power 
take-off furnished extra. 


Write today for free booklet describing the 1928 Model Rock Island 


Tractor. Ask for book WF- 123, 





cde 


Plow Company 


Rock Island & 


\ 7 
Rock Island. III. 









ene 
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JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Some girls learn to cook, and others 
wait and use the groom’s stomach for an 


experiment station.” 





mT LOOKS AS IF SHE WOULD MAKE 
: THE TEAM THiS YEAR” 


So said Ralph Richards, Fairbank, Iowa, 
and placed first in Joshaway’s leap-year 
title picture contest. Three bucks for 
Ralph! Then second money, two American 

dollars, went to Benjamin Jost, Clayton, 

“Towa, who submitted: “She had a good 
light for reading, but didn’t get the male.” 
Benjamin had the best mail joke of the 
hundred-odd titles on this subject submit- 
ted by mail from the males. Then third 
eash, one hundred cents, goes to Miss 
Filen Wolfe, Ainsworth, Iowa, who sent 
(probably feelingly, too): “This old peach 
would like to get a date, and then there’d 
be a pear.” That’s what became of the 
prize money: 

‘Honorable mention has to go to W. F. 
Russell, Yale, Iowa, for he tells the most 

' about the subject under discussion when 

he refuses to make a snappy title and 
says: “It’s like driving hogs—you can’t 
tell anyone how.” ‘“W. F.,” Josh hopes 
you are not a “bach’’. 

Oh, that’s enough of that for four years 
more. Joshaway expected to be com- 

' mended by a lot of preachers for helping 





business along by the suggestion. Only 
one came thru, and he sent in a lot of 
titles. Well, it was a good contest, any- 
way, and this isn’t business, -but lots 
of fun. 

Now gaze below. Remember that slick- 
er who came along and grabbed the be- 
whiskered chromo of Uncle Hank right 
off the organ, and said when the got thru 
enlarging on it you wouldn’t know Uncle 
Hank? All right, just imagine what might 
have happened when little Oscar unsus- 
pectingly released Tige, the ferocious 
man-eating bulldog. Perhaps Dad is wise 
that Tige is on the way, and for that rea- 
son smilingly takes the fountain pen, fig- 
gering he will have something left for his 
trouble. All right, “shoot,” as they say 
in Hollywood. 


SAID IT PROFESSIONALLY 

A physician’s small daughter was sent 
to bed supperless just before her father’s 
return from his calls. Hearing him enter, 
some time later, the young miss called 
caown: 

“Mamma, I want to see daddy.” 

There was no response from.below. A 
moment later: 

“Mamma, please let daddy get me a 
drink of water.” 

When that, too, failed, a small white 
figure came to the head of the stairs and 
said sternly: 

“Mrs. Mathews, I am a very sick wo- 
man. I must see my doctor at once.” 

Needless to say, the doctor went up. 


TUNE OUT THE STATIC 

Doctor: ‘I can cure your husband of 
talking in his sleep.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘“That’s all right, doctor. I 
do not want him cured, but can you not 
give’ him something to make him talk 
plainer so that I can get what he is talk- 
ing about?” 


“Hey, waiter,” called the irate custom- 
er, “I’ve found a tack in this doughnut.” 

“Why, the ambitious little thing,” re- 
plied the waiter, “it must think it’s a 
tire.” 


*“‘Who discovered America?” 

“Ohio,” replied the little girl. 

“No, Columbus discovered America.” 
“Yes’m, Columbus was his first name.” 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 


All answers must be im by March 20 


The winners will be announced in our issue 


of March 30. No limit to the number of titles one person can send. Write answers 


on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 


In case of a tie, a 


duplicate prize wiil be awarded for the full amount of the prize. 








28000 Bushels 
of Com.-::--” 


“One year I bought 28,000 bushels of 
corn, most of which I located over the 
telephone and a third of which I bought 
over the telephone, says a midwestern 


stockfeeder. 


‘‘Without the telephone I would have 
had to drive many miles each year to 
find and buy the feed necessary for my 


hogs and sheep.”’ 


In buying feed, finding buyers for 
one’s own produce, keeping in touch 
with the markets and countless other 
phases of the farm business, the tele- 
phone is an indispensable helper. It 
saves the farmer both time and travel. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL @) TELEPHONE COMPANY 


THE FARM TELEPHONE PAYS FOR ITSELF MANY TIMES OVER. 











Better Crop— More Profits 


An ironclad tee is given with every Overland 
Packer-Mulcher, built tolast alifetime. You'll find it 
best to save time, horse-power, seeds and labor. Itis 
self-cleaning, works behind any plow. Gives you 

ter crops and bigger profits—for the farmer who grows 
wheat, corn, potatoes, sugar beets, fruits, vegetables. 


OVERLAND 
PACKER- 
MULCHER 
is 


Only machine of its kind 
with self-aligning bear- 
ngs. Madein four t 
and ten sizes with er 
pole or tractor hitch— 
Straight shaft, flexible 
shaft, single sections, 
three sections. For 
circular, price list and in- 
formation write to 

Dept. C e 


THE T. G. NORTHWALL CO., Omaha, Neb. 
KETCHUM FARM EQUIP. CO., Marshalitown, la. 














Chore Boy Hog Houses 
Ne. 1 — $11.90, f. @. b. 
Des Moi —in leat 
pepe bolt together. All 





tilation. We have other 
Brooder Houses. 
@Ghore Boy Sales Co., Des Moines, Lowa 


Enables you to do your work carefully and properly 
such as castrating, vaccinating, Genciing, SERS 
Dp » etc. 
ng I ever saw,” says Iowa farmer, 
my own vaccinating and got its price back right away. 
Everyone praises it.” Get our si low introductory 
offer at once. Money-back guarantee. Write quick for 
photographic illustrations. 


Trees Mfg. Co., Dept. B10, Fairmont, Minn. 








dun CONCIete 


Write today for free gift, low-price 

offer on the old reliable KWIK - MIX 

- curved-blade mixer on skids. Batch-a- 

: minute, perfect mix, assuring everlast- 
ing, hard-as-rock construction, ] 


KWIK-MIX 


Hand or motor power, 
pays for itself ina single job 
making floors, fence posts, 
grain bins, water troughs, silos, 
etc. Make money working for 
neighbors. Write your address 
on edge of this page, tear out 
and mail to us for free offer. 








NEW LOW PRIGED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy per stick—more sticks per 
ae Let us send prices. Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipping 


points serving 7 states. 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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4,-Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
what = wish through these columns ho a 
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SCHEDULE OF % ATES FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK MISCELLANEOUS 
és WISCONSIN FEEDERS AND STOCKERS HEDGE POSTS 
No. Words | No. Insertions ~ HARDWOOD cut-over land; slit loam; SALE—Hereford steers, 50 calves | FOR SALE—Hedge posts. Carlots, Prices 
i 3 3 7 clay sub-soil; neither sandy. nor grav- and 106 yearlings, high bred, choice ae your station. The Kansas 
$1.60 {$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 elly; close to town; roads, good | quality, even in size, well mark Also t Co., Winfield, nsas. 
 iieeretemmiecait % 3°36 | 5.04 | 6.72 | Schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- | 123 good age bred ewes, all in good or- HONEY 
SE hace tatate Racer sarge 1 3°52 | 528 | 7.04 try. You deal directly with the owners. | der. For particulars, write or wire, V. W. 
_iaernoopeuaten € x 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 | NO agents and no commissions. Easy | Channell, Douds, Iowa. tracte over honey: 
24 3:84 15:76 | 763 | terms. Also improved farms. Write for GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 60-Ib. cans, one can, $5.50; two cang 
a Too teats. map and Booklet No. 6. North Western | .-~-~~ $10.50, f. 0. B. here. Win. Oliver, Wayne 
36 - . -00 | Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, | CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer | Nebraska. ; 
6 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 | Wisconsin. calves, one to three months old, tuber- — 
27 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgew INCUBATORS 
3 ey cas oo IOWA CITY PROPERTY Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. RELIABLE Standard incubators at fac. 
: : : IOWA CITY, home of State University. | GUBRNSBPY bulls, richly bred from heavy tory prices = February. To re- 
No advertisement for less than_ $1.60 For sale, unusually attractive place in producing dams; $75 to $125; accredited | duce ag 100 size, $18.75, 140 size, $24.75. 


$1. 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or vrint your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, ae 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially capons 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


a ag pups; males, $10; fe- 
males, $7.5 Half Police, half Shepherd 
males, $7.50; pA $5. Parents are real 
stock and watch dogs. Fred Schwieger, 
Dows, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Purebred Police pups; par- 
ents are extra large, real stock and 
watch dogs; price reasonable. Charles 
Hockenberry, Shenandoah, lowa. 
FOR SALE—Four Boston Terrier pups; 
well marked. Also imported Percheron 
stallion for sale or trade. E. H. Schroeder, 
Postville, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Six Wolf Hounds and one 
Fox Hound, all guaranteed. For partic- 
mines. _— John Ogren, Cherokee, Iowa, 
oute 5. 





























MINKS 
TRAPPERS—We pay $30 for female, $15 
for male minks, and pay express. Leon- 
ard Erdahl, Frost, Minn. 
PIGEONS 


COMMON pigeons wanted; crates fur- 

nished, express paid both ways, prompt 
remittance. Prices on request. Act now. 
Clarence Payne, Maryville, Mo. 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 




















IN THD San Joaquin Valley of California 
| WE PAY $48 a week, furnish auto and 


general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of — in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—“The Earth’’—free for six 
months. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
COLORADO 
FIF THEN acres, irrigated; one mile from 
Boulder; 15,000 population, and home of 
state university; at foot of Rocky Moun- 
tains; equipped for dairy and poultry; 
apples, cherries, plums, currants, straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries and five 
acres of alfalfa; electric lights. G. K. 
Smith, R. F. D., Boulder, Colo. 
a toOWA 
FOR SALE—80-acre farm near town; 
price reasonable; fenced with woven 
wire; nearly all tiled. Write for price. 
Henry_Denoyer, Linn Grove, Iowa, Box 51. 
YOUR t pick of three farms at lowest 
prices, at once. Good crop and stock 
farms. C. Junkermeier, Rockford, Iowa. 
MINNESOTA 
169 ACRES at $30 per acre; good build- 
ings, black soil, 80 acres under cultiva- 
tion, northern Minnesota. Joseph J. Ser- 
bus, Newfolden, Minn. 
MISSOURI 
FOR SALE at big sacrifice, dairy and 
stock farm, 207 acres, 1% miles on rock 
road from town of 1,800; good schools and 
churches; 85 miles northwest from St. 
uis. Address, E. G Graves, Montgom- 
ery City, Mo. 





























MONTANA 

LAND opening by new 

Great Northern railwa 
best farming districts of Montana, open- 
ing a million acres of farm land. Profit- 
able for wheat, cattle, sheep and hogs. 
Good crops grown for several years. Low 
prices and special terms assured actual 
settlers. Write for free book and com- 
plete information. Low homeseekers’ 
rates *Leedy, Dept. 507, Great 

ieentherts Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

SOUTH Dakota ranch for sale, 1,280 acres, 
six miles of creek, 150 acres alfalfa, 
fort buildings; sold to satisfy mortgage 
or . than cost of improvements. Lem- 
n be 





branch line of 
into one of the 








Lemmon, S. D. 

TEXAS 

A NEW Taiiroad. New territory and new 

opportunities in a first class diversified 
farming section of the Panhandle ) Tex- 
as. Justify your oom nee in- 
formation, address, M. B. Oates, » Agricul 
tural Agent, F. W. & D. C. Ry. hita 
Falls, Texas. 











Woodlawn; well built, modern house, eight 
rooms, fireplace; finest lot in city, 145 by 
420; twenty-two forest trees, shrubbery, 
garden, garage. Seventeen thousand. Ad- 
dress Professor Hardin Craig. 

Wallaces’ (Parmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
rand that can be reached in no other way. 


HARNESS 


INVESTIGATE before buying. Send for 

Wear-More harness catalog, thirty days’ 
free trial, easy monthly payments, or big 
discount for cash. John Nichols, 1807 
Erie Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 














herd. Ernest A. Gebhardt, Palmyra, Mo, ‘ 





HEREFORDS 

FOR SALE—Thirty-seven Herefords, four 

heifers, nine steers, yearlings, three 
cows with calves at side, eight heifers in 
calf, Be bull, parebred, | ged cows in calf. 
Ww. . Piper, homas, S 

° HOLSTEING— 
LE—High grade Holstein cows 

and heifers in carload lots or less; 
tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 











FOR S 





PERCHERONS 
FOR SALE—Black two-year-old regis- 
tered Percheron stallion, weight 1,600 
Ibs. Effie Wilkinson, Bloomfield, Iowa. 








MINERAL Salesmen—Extra money for 

you while making your regular calls. 
Takes only a minute more. No selling 
talk needed. Handsome extra earnings. 
Write for details. Ft. Dodge Chemical 
Co., Box B, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 








AGENTS 
NEW household device washes-dries win- 
dows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, 
mops. Costs less than brooms. Over half 
ore. Harpers, 303 Third St., Fairfield, 
owa. - 





WE PAY $160 monthly salary and ex- 

penses to canvass farmers, introducing 
our guaranteed poultry and stock pow- 
ders. Bigler Co., M-139, Springfield, Ill. 
WE START you without a dollar. Soaps, 

extracts, perfumes, toilet goods; expe- 
rience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 530, 
St. Louis, Mo 








SALESMEN 


NEw invention beats vacuum sweeper 

and all its attachments. Electricity un- 
necessary. All complete, $2.95. Over 100 
per cent profit. Morgan, Mgr., 781 Grimes 
St., Fairfield, Iowa. 








expenses, to introduce our soap and 
washing powder. Buss-Beach Co., Dept. 
A86, Chippewa, Falls, Wis. 


SITUATION WANTED 
IPLACE as manager livestock farm or 
head of livestock; experienced; graduate 
Iowa State College; references furnished. 

George Broderson, Denison, Iowa. 














matter or ask dealer. Vega Separator 50-$3. A bargain. Joe Sieve, Arcadia, » 
LIVESTOCK Corp., Chicago, Il. Towa. 
BELGIANS FARM MACHINERY LEGHORNS 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS 

SIMULTANEOUS treated sprin gilts, 

sired by Lookout Clan, bred to High De- 
fender for March farrow. Write, L. B. 
Staveley, Traer, Iowa. 

JACKS 

FOR SALE—A five-year-old big boned 

jack; cheap if taken at_once. John 
Kleyn, Rock Valley, Iowa, Route 3 

SHEEP . 

REGISTERED Shropshire ewes, bred to 

lamb in March, to Iowa College cham- 
pion. Also a few bred lambs. Ben Studer, 
Wesley, Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ee 
CHESTER White sows, cholera immune, 

bred for April farrow. Shropshire bred 
ewes, and ten low-down, thick Shorthorn 
bulls. Herd federal accredited. JI. B&B. 
Goodenow, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
BLUE roan Percheron stud, five years 

old, weight 1,900. Mammoth jack, sev- 
enteen hands high. Priced to sell. Ben 
Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 
































bred, healthy stock, $6 per 100, prepaid; 
MISCELLANEOUS $5.50 at residence. Ernest Westerberg, ° 
COFFEE Callender, Iowa. 


a size, $34.25. 30 per cent under 
7 ces. Check with order. Referenee, 

ttumwa National Bank. Quality Hard. 
ware Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


MATTRESSES 
MATTRESSES made any size. 











Factory 


prices. Your dollars saved and better 
quality given. Catalog free. Peoria Bed: 
ding Company, Peoria, Ill. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WRIGHT'S Violin Shop, 2905 University 
avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. For hand- 
made, high-c'ass violins, cases, bows 
strings, bows rehaired, e a repairing. 
Made his first violin in 187 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Time counts in applying for 
patents; don’t risk delay in protecting 
your ideas; send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, ‘How. to 
Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’? form; no charge for information or 
how to proceed; communications strictly 
confidential; prompt, careful, efficient 
service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
(Patent Attorney, 149-F Security Bank 
Bldg. (directly across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D. C 
BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade- marks. 802 Equitable” 
‘Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


ANCONAS 


SINGLE Comb Ancona chicks from stock 
direct from Sheppard’s pens, $11 per 
100, $50 per 500, $95 per 1,000. Mark Shaw, 
Kellogg, Iowa. 
BRAHMAS 
LIGHT Brahma hatching eggs from pure- 



































SEND us your check for $2 and get five 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 











pounds of delicious coffee, ground or IOWA and filnois atat xf: . 

e show winners; 

— Plantation Coffee Oe St. Paul, few males for sale. Eggs by setting 

- only. W. H. Corcoran, Route No. 6, Des 
CREAM SEPARATORS Moines, Iowa. 

VEGA cream separators, $22.50 and up; | BLACK Jersey Giant cockerels; large, 


fully guaranteed. Send for descriptive 


go tea ty birds. Accredited stock. Prices, 











FOR SALE—Half-blood Belgian geldin 
es 1,600 pounds; four years old 
last October; dark iron gray; sound, of 
fine form and carriage; price, $175. Frank 
Bentley, Ames, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Roan Belgian stallion; three 
years old; weight, 2,050; permanent cer- 
tificate of soundness. "ys. W. Hillman, 
Grand Junction, Iowa. 
BROWN SWISS AND JERSEY CALVES 
FOR choice, high grade Brown Swiss or 
Jersey calves, five to ten weeks old, 
write Lakewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 











BULL DOG Disc Jointer—Cuts thru and 
turns under corn stalks, heavy clovers, 

straw and trash. Tractor radiator og 

Fordson Start-Ezy crank. M. 

drive. Free literature. Mullins-Gilson 

Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 


FARROW Chix—Those famous Farrow 

Star matings White Leghorns you hear 
so much have Hollywood-Tancred 200-295 
La amore They couldn’t help but lay in 
winter. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, 
Peoria, Ill. 





FOR SALB—Carload J. B. Hammer mills, 

power plants for same, 25x45 Twin City 
tractor, ten thréshers, twelve shredders, 
six steamers, two stone pulverizers, two 
re-cutters, etc. Mielke, New Hampton, 
Iowa. 














READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Gentlemen: 

5 Please start my classified ad containing words, to run 
dicansdiseanesligab sihagaie times in your paper. I enclose a remittance Of $...........cscseceee 
to cover cost of these insertions. 

‘Name 
Address 





Write your ad here: 














his Plymouth Rock chickens: 


advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
and your rates conservative.” 





(Minimum charge, $1.60) 
MORE THAN PLEASED WITH RESULTS 
Read what Mr. O. C. Fuchs, of Early, Iowa, says after advertising 


“T certainly have been more than pleased with results obtained from 
I think your service is very efficient 








FARROW Chix—A. K. Rowley, Illinois, 
reports 70 per cent egg production, Jan- 
uary, February, March, . Winter lay- 
ers are the real profit makers. Illinois 
state standard accredited. Catalog free: 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
Tlinois. 
FARROW Chix—White Leghorns. Star 
matings paid Mrs. Beer "$3 3.66 a pullet 
profit above feed cost. This is the kind 
of stock for winter eggs. State accredited. 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
Illinois. 
FARROW Chix—R. L. Emry, Wisconsin, 
reports his White Leghorns laying in 
zero weather. His was the only flock in 
_ neighborhood that laid. Bred in_them. 
T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept.-47, Peoria, 
Tiinois. 
FARROW Chix—Mrs. Geo. Shuck, Indi- 
ana, got 73 ‘per cent egg production 
from 105 Farrow Star matings White Leg- 
horns from December_15 to March i 
Priced right. State accredited. D. 
Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 
SHINN Chicks—White Leghorns bred “to 
eockerels from-.three hundred egg hens 
for years, ten cents; heavy breeds, equally 
fine, twelve cents. ‘Write for free catalog. 
J. H. Shinn Hatcheries, Pella, Iowa. 


TANCRED White Leghorn chicks from 
state accredited flock. The repeat or- 
ders we receive is a guarantee for qual- 
ity. Write for prices. Fobes Hatchery, 
Fayette, Jowa. 
HGGS—Single Comb. White Leghorn, St. 
n strain; egg-bred, free-range flock; 
ssh 25, 100-$5. 50. Pleasantview Poultry 
Farm, Route 1, Box 29, Pacific Junction, 
Iowa. 
324-GG strain pure re Barron White Leg- 
horns; special 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
discount on early orders_ for eges and 
chicks. Walter rinises. Neola, Iowa. 


SINGLE Comb B 
eggs; $4.25 
order now. 
Iowa, Route 1. 
THIRTY-FIVE 8S. GC. White L 
lets, $1 each; need house now 
now laying. Allen Lang, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
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9 Be ies State Fair and South Dakota 


FARMER, March 2, 1928 








POULTRY 
LIGHT BRAHMAS 

x rebred Light Brahma 
~ Da O-1S 50-30, $7-100; guaran- 
dectilitys Deaithy. Chas. H. Nickel, 

















MINORCAS 
aries t prize winni giant strain 
: White Minorca hatching e for 
i per 100. We won big prizes at 

















te Fair, also two champions at Sioux 


Pe: Poultry’Show. Hucke Bros., Route 


“Rock and Buff Leghorn chicks; elect 


i 


2S. 


- poultry Farm, Allison, Iowa. 


* 


“BARRED Rocks, 


- gINGLE Comb White Minorcas; 





No. Bronson, Iowa. poh 
Me ae Minorca, Buff Orpington, Buff 






ric 
ched; bred for egg production. Also 
patehing eggs. Van De Waa Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. 
- AMMOTH Single Comb White Minorcas 
exclusively; chicks, $17 per 100; discount 
4 orders; tpaid and guaranteed. 
Sirs. Lester Clark, Birmingham, fowa. 
‘ Minorca hatching eggs; Schmidt 
rain; heavy layers, prize winning, ; ag 
rs. 



























4 stmundred $5 zr two hundred. 
; Farle D. Noller, Sigourney, Iowa. 








Booth 


strain eggs, $5 for 59, $8 for 100; from 


a accredited flock, state show winners. A. 


. Harre, Dumont, Iowa. 

¢. BLACK Minorcas, healthy, vigor- 
ous, closely culled, excellent layers; 
$4; chicks, $14 per 100. McCracken 








SALE—Twenty-nine Buff Minorca 
pullets and two cockerels; 60 per cent 
production; now $1.50 each. William 
; Wendenaar, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb White Minorca eggs from 
national and state winning flocks, $6, $8 
—100. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
PUREBRED White Rock chicks, Cert-O- 
Culd flock; Fishel strain; 100-$13.50. 
Hatching eggs, $5-100. Ad appears only 
nee. Order now. Mrs. Milo Hughes, New 
Market, Iowa. 
BUFF Rock hatching eggs; first on pen, 
-first on cockerel, Iowa State Fairs, 1926 
ard 1927. Pens 1 and 2, $5 for 15; Pen 3, 
$8 per 100. E. F. Morris, New Providence, 
Iowa. 




















2 best bloodlines, first 

prize contest winners; pedigreed males 
from 250-egg hens head flock; eggs, $7-100 
(mention paper). W. H. Graves, Fairfax, 
Missouri. 





_ BARRED Rock cockerels, welghing 8 to 


| ica’s large shows for seven years. 


_ ROSE Comb Columbian Wyandotte hatch- 
0 per 100, prepaid. Mrs. 


ners, Muscovys. 
_ reasonable. 


10 pounds and having excellent color 
and shape. J. E. Goodenow, Maquoketa, 
Iowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 
SINGLE Comb Red eggs from wonderful 
producers; excellent pens; headed 
by prize winners; special prices, $5, $8— 
100. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
WHY not raise chicks that live and grow 
into layers and payers? S.C. R. I. Red 
eggs from high production flock, $8 per 
100. Mrs. Wesley Pratt, Kingsley, Iowa. 
PURE S. C. R. I. Red cockerels; dark red, 
big bone, pen bred, heavy laying stock; 
3-$3.50; eggs, $7 per 100. Chas. Brunker, 
lencoe, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


TRAP-NDSTED R. C. Rhode Island White 
eggs, $8-100, prepaid. Winners in Amer- 
Bryan 

















Hart, R. No. 3, Centerville, Iowa. 


WYANDOTTES 
WHITE Wyandottes, 200-egg stock, direct 
from Peters Certified last year; eggs, 
$6 per 100. Mrs. Frank Lyons, Liberty- 
ville, Iowa. 











ing eggs at $6.3 

Dick Deike, Plainfield, Iowa. 
DUCKS AND GEESE 

GEESE—Toulouse, Embden, African, 

China. Ducks—Roduens, Pekins, Run- 
Breeding stock; prices 
Free circular. John. Hass, 
Bettendorf, Iowa. 











FOR SALE—Wild Mallard ducks; drakes, 


these ducks. 


$2; hens, $1.50. Have state license on 

Mrs. Johnnie Johnson, Wal- 

-lingford, Iowa. 

§ wes PHEASANTS 3 

RINGNECK ss eges for sale; April 
May and June delivery; orders taker’ 








for fall delivery of young birds; prices on 


request. Feakes Pheasantry, Grand Junc- 
tion, Iowa. 





TURKEYS 





_ CHOICE Mammoth Bronze turkey toms, 


_- MAMMOTH Bronze turkey hens. 


oe 


_ REo 


_ pens now leading two 
~ _ contests, 


i fro; 
=o rd’s Ancon Leghorns, hea a 
i: ae ee s, vy assorted, 





_ Le 


Goldbank strain; registered Shorthornr 
bulls, federal tested, for sale. F. M. F. 
Cerwinske, Rockford, Iowa. ~ 
MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys; purebred, 

from extra fine 40-pound tom; hens, $8; 
toms, $10. Geo, C. Wright, Lake City, Ia. 
This ad 

appears once only. $5.50 each. E. L. 
Johnson, Owatonna, Minn., Route 4. 
phere oe Holland surkey eons 

g, healthy ones, an z 
Mrs. H. A. Frowick; Thompson, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

AL reas hite yandottes an 
Kircher Buff Minorcas; prize winning 
flocks; ‘hatching eggs, $6-100. E. H. Rohde, 
Mapleton, Iowa. 


HATCHING EGGS 


THOMPSON Imperial Ringlet- Barred 
winners, layers; T. B._ tested 
ag Satisfaction, mating et a 

; $1.50, 15. ens—$5- or 15. Mrs. 
Alvin ivinaemn, Nodaway, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


HELM’S state accredited chicks. Culled 
for health and high cee production. Our 
inois egg-laying 

Flocks improved with blood di- 
Shep- 


























Barred, ite, Buff Rocks, Reds, 
inorcas, $13; Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
ms, $15; assorted, $8.75. Free, Poultry 

Ss Mlinois Hatchery, Metropolis, 


‘to 


* $123.50. 





BABY CHICKS 


IOWA Master Breeders’ Triple-Certified 
chicks triple your poultry profits. Cer- 
tified for health, type, and egg production 
by our poultry — Heretofore you 
have been able to buy chicks from flocks 
certified only for egg production. Now 
you are assured chicks not only from ex- 
ceptionally high egg laying strains, but 
also from flocks certified for health and 
for type, guaranteeing you the best chicks 
possible to hatch or to buy. No more 
underweight flocks for you. Nothing but 
great egg laying strains. Healthy, heavy 
meat birds. These chicks will triple your 
poultry profits and make poultry raisin 
easy. We have so thorely culled, teste 
and inspected our flocks, certifying every 
bird retained, we know our chicks will 
live and grow and pay you bigger profits. 
Therefore, we guarantee them to live for 
the first 14 days, the acid test of livabil- 
ity. Cuts chick losses right in half. We 
have blood tested flocks—your protection 
against white diarrhea. Iowa farmers re- 
ee amazing success with Iowa Master 
reeders’ chicks. : All leading varieties at 
reasonable prices. Book your order to- 
day. Take advantage of our special early 
discount. Write for our big, free Baby 
Chick book, handsomely illustrated. Just 
address, Master Breeders, Edwin Holmes, 
Mer., 215 Fourth Street, Sioux City, lowa. 
Branch plants: Denison and Onawa, Iowa. 


PETERS-Certified Chicks — Investigate 

these high production chicks, shipped 
with a real guarantee to live covering 
first two weeks. Guarantee applies on 
all three Peters-Certified egg-production 
standards, regardless of price—as low as 
12% cents. You pay no premium for this 
protection. Their breeding warrants the 
guarantee which has re practical on 
more than  3,000,00 Peters-Certified 
chicks. Fifth season. 12,000 successful 
customers. Each chick comes from a 
(Peters-Certified flock, reliably certified 
on health and high standardized egg pro- 
duction by A. G. Peters, our poultry spe- 
cialist. eghorns, Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, Anconas and Light 
Brahmas. Customers report flock aver- 
ages of 135 to 200 eggs per year under 
ordinary farm conditions. Real winter 
layers. Compare results. fowa standard 
accredited. . Write for catalog before buy- 
ing chicks anywhere. Peters-Certified 
Poultry Breeders’ Association. Just ad- 
dress Peters-Farm, Box 274, Newton, la. 


FARROW Chix—From. Illinois state stan- 

dard accredited flocks. Every breeding 
birg has been leg-banded by licensed, 
state inspectors. You can not afford to 
buy unknown chix when you can buy 
Farrow accredited chix at our low prices. 
Qualitv matings, March delivery. White 
Leghorns, $10.50-100, $20.50-200; Brown 
Leghorns, $10.50-100; $20.59-200; Barred 
Rocks, Single Comb Reds, $12.50-100, 
$24.50-200; Single Comb Anconas, White 
Roeks, $12.5°-100, $24.50-200; White Wy- 
andottes, Buff Orpingtons, $13.50-100, 
$26.50-20"; Rose Comb Reds, Black Minor- 
cas, $13.50-100, $26.50-200. Special mat- 
ings above breeds, 3 cents chick higher. 
Winter laying Star matings, White Leg- 
horns (the kind that brought Mrs. Beer 
$1,464.00 from 400 females), $16.50-100, 











$32.50-200, Prepaid, 100 per cent alive 
delivery. World‘s largest state accredited 
hatchery. Twelfth season. Write for 
beautiful, 52-page, five-color catalog, 


showing chickens in natural colors, and 
price list. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 
47, Peoria, Ill. 








BABY CHICKS 

SPECIAL discount for early chick orders 

up to February 15, for delivery any time 
during the season of Iowa accredited 
chicks. Sold. under our new assured live 
chick plan. Out of our six years of hatch- 
ing superior bred chicks, comes this way 
of assuring you of your full count at the 
end of the first w We hatch all of our 
chicks from personally supervised flocks 
of the popular breeds. Our new literature 
explaining this plan, with the different 
breeds described and cially priced, is 
now ready for you. Join the ranks with 
our many, many old and satisfied custom- 
ers and you, too, will have your baby 





chick worries over. Our es care 
of. that first hard week. Vrite us today, 
now. Laporte City Hatchery, Laporte 


City, Iowa, Box W. 
WE HAVE been in the baby chick busi- 
ness for six years, and thru constantly 
culling and carefully mating our breed- 
ing flocks we are in position to supply 
you with chicks that will improve your 
flock and pay you big returns in market 
fowls and egg production if properly cared 
for. Can we send you our prices? Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph V. Lobdell, Owners, Lob- 
dell Poultry Faftm, Box W, Waterloo, fa. 
PRAIRIE State quality chicks; L[linois 
state acerédited; tuberculosis and_ba- 
cillary white diarrhea tested; White Leg- 
horns, Barred and White Rocks, R. I. 
Reds, White Wyandottes and Buff Or- 
pingstons; guaranteed 100 per cent live 
delivery. If you want quality chicks, we 
can please you. Write for circular and 
prices today. Prairie State Hatchery, 
Dept. W, El Paso, Il. 
BUY Iowa accredited chicks for same 
price as common chicks; culled for col- 
or, type and production. Leghorns, An- 
conas, heavy mixed, $11.50; Rocks, S. C. 
Reds, $13.50; R. C. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, $14.50; assorted, $9.50; shipped C. 
O. D. Allamakee Hatchery, Box B, Post- 
ville, Iowa. 























NORTHERN wn new crop white blos- 
ver seed; hulled and scari- 
fied; free of noxious weeds; extra fancy 
parity. 99.5, $5.70 bushel; fancy, 
» 10 bushel; sample grade, 
; bags free: 25- 
0 cents bushe! less. Fancy 
timethy, $2. bushel. Timothy-aisike 
mixture, $4.75 bushel. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Order direct 
from this pioneer association. Ask for 
free circular No, 8. Northwest Seed Grow- 
ers’ Association, Fargo, N. D. 
SAMPLE grade, hulled and _  scarified 
sweet clover 97 per cent pure, $3.6) 
bushel. Fancy and extra fancy grades 
slightly higher. Free from noxious weeds 
—buy clean seed. One per cent Canadian 
thistle means hundreds of thistle seeds 
per pound, Special price club orders. 
Thirty days allowed for testing. Money 
refunded without argument if seed un- 
satisfactory. Samples and bags free. Non- 
profit co-operative organization over 5 9 
growers. North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa 
Assn., State College Station, Fargo, N. D. 
GENUINE Wesodak alfalfa seed. Begin- 
ning. our seventh successful year selling 
western South Dakota yrown alfalfa seed, 
co-operatively. Genuineness of variety 
and origin of growth absolutely guaran- 
teed. Thousands of users thruout United 
States and foreign countries. Ask for 
samples and price, S.-D. No. 12 Grimm 
and Cossack. Western South Dakota Al- 
falfa Seed Growers’ Exchange, Rapid City, 
S. D.: Nick Caspers, President. 
MY FROST-PROOF cabbage plants will 
make headed cabbage three weeks befor= 





| your home-grown plants. I make prompt 


shipments, all leading varieties. Postpaid, 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; express, $2, 1,000. 
Special prices on large quantities. Tomato 
erd pepper plants, same prices. First- 
class plants. Roots wrapped in moss. 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 





AMBRICAN Cert-O-Culd chicks—White 

Leghorns, $12, 100; Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, $14, 100; Brahmas, $16. 
100 per cent live delivery; strong, healthy 
chicks guaranteed. Mrs. Wilson’s Hatch- 
ery, Malvern, Iowa. 


FARROW Chix—H. W. Reese, Illinois, re- 

ports 24-egg average each day from 35 
Farrow pullets during the winter. Winter 
layers only pay big profits. Catalog free. 
D. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


FARROW Chix—H. W. Reese, [linois, re- 
ports 24-egg average each day from 35 
Farrow pullets during the winter. Winter 
layers only pay big profits. Catalog free. 
PD. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
Illinois. : 
FARROW Chix—yYou need not buy ex- 
pensive cockerels this year. Buy our 
special matings chix and raise your own 
roosters. It costs less. State standard 
accredited inspected. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ml. 
FARROW Chix—Fourteen railroads leav- 
ing Peoria bring Farrow Chix to you 
within a few hours after leaving our 
chickeries. This service enables chix to 
reach you promptly. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. ie 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 























FREE brooders with chick orders, Mis- 

sduri accredited. High grade brooder 
stoves, burn hard or soft coal. 500-chick 
brooder sent free with 500 chicks; 1,000- 
chick’ brooder sent free with 1,000 chicks. 
Lowest prices in years. 500 Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks or R. I. Reds, $63.75; 1,000, 
500 White or Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes or Buff Or- 
pingtons, $68.75; 1,000, $133.50. 500 White 
or Brown Leghorns or heavy assorted for 
broilers, $59.75; 1,000, $116.50. Chicks 
shipped by prepaid parcel post or express. 
100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. 
Brooders shipped by freight collect. Order 
direct from this paper and send for free 
catalog showing’ 16 varieties of poultry in 
naturai colors. 50,000 chicks weekly after 
February 1. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 
W. F., Lancaster, Mo. 


CAPPER ships C. 0. D. lowa accredited 

chicks from flocks under personal su- 
pervision Iowa Agricultural College ex- 
pert. Postpaid, alive arrival guaranteed. 
White, Brown, Buff ghorns, heavy 
mixed} 100-$11.50. Rhode. Island Reds, 
Barred, White Rocks, Black Minorcas, 
Anconas, $13.50. Buff Orpingtons, White 
Wyandottes, $14.50. White Minorcas, 
$16.50. Assorted, ‘$9.50. $1.50 discount on 
500. Master Mating chicks, guaranteed to 
live 14 days or replaced absolutely free. 
White Leghorns, 100-$18. Reds, Barred. 
White Rocks, Black Minorcas, $20. White 
Minoreas, $24. Card will bring them. 
Pay when they arrive. Capper Hatcheries, 
Elgin, Iowa. 


STOP here. Send to Iowa’s leading poul- 
try farm and hatchery for their new 
catalog, which tells of their strong tested 
and _ trap-nested purebred, big, fluffy 
chicks. We can save you money on any 
purchase. Every bird on gur farm is 
trap-nested. We trap-nest every day of 
the year. Customers report our 300-e 
strain chicks are larger, stronger, health- 
ier and far superior to common hatchery 
chicks. Why take chances with inferior 
or unknown stock when it is possible to 
get the best. They are winning every- 
where with our stock. Orders are given 
rompt and personal attention. ight 
leading breeds at low prices. LEver-Lay- 
ing Egg Farm, Box 200, Salix, Iowa. 
BABY Chicks—Rucker. leads them all. 
Highest Leghorn pen in all 1927 official 
egg laying contests, United States and 
Canada. Average per hen, 270 eggs. High 
hens, 316, 319. he Reds led the’ best 
strains of Leghorns nine months at Texas 
hational contest. Best in Iowa and corn 
belt states by official test. Fourteen-da: 
guarantee to live on chicks. Trap-nested, 
pedigreed stock. Free catalog. Prof. E. 
H. Rucker, Dept. W, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
FARROW Chix—World’s largest state ac- 
credited hatchery, producing three to 
four million state standard accredited 
chix a season. Most beautiful chick, cata- 
log printed, frée for asking. D. T. Farrow 
Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Nl 
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low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 
FARROW Chix—J. L. Price, [Mllinois, 


writes his Farrow chix started to lay in 
October and never let up. Our state 
standard accredited, the kind to buy. D. 
T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Tl. 
SHINN chicks for profits. Write for our 

free catalog ‘and ‘low prices on orders 
placed early. J. H.. Shinn Hatcheries, 
Pella, Iowa. ee 
BABY Chicxs—S. C. White Leghorns, 205- 

ege flock average; supply limited. Write 
for particulars. White Acres Hatchery, 
Davenport, Towa. 











,; PLANT Kudzu for hay and 





VELVET barley, recleaned, free from 

noxious weeds; bags free; 20 bushels or 
more at $1.75, less at $1.85 per bu. Smooth 
awned. Best yielder ever developed. Im- 
mediate shipment. vis Seed Co., St. 
Peter, Minn. (Only 75 miles north Algona.) 


ALFALFA seed, ‘‘common,” purity about 

97% per cent, $8.40 bu.; genuine Grimm 
alfalfa, $14; scarified white sweet clover, 
$5.20; red clover and alsike, $17.50; bags 
free. Send for samples. Kansas Seed Go., 
Salina, Kan. 


EARLY Progress Spring White; a beard- 
ed, high yielding, hard wheat. Also 
early type De Kalb Plowman seed corn, 
certified high yielding strain. De Kalb 
County, Agricultural Association, De Kalb, 
Tiinois. . 
HIGHEST quality native red clover seed; 
hardy Idaho and certified Grimm alfalfa, 
sweet clover, alsike, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. rite for samples and prices. 
Pe Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
Ibe Kalb, Ti. 
FOR SALE—Sweet clover seed; extra re- 
cleaned white blossom sweet clover 
seed; home grown; 8 cents per pound; 
f. 0. b. White. New sacks, 40 cents each. 
Samples furnished. H. B. McKibben, 
White, S L 
VELVET, smooth awn, barley; 2,000 bush- 
els, clean, state registered seed; purity, 
99.6 per cent; germination, 98 per cent; 
no noxious weeds; $1.50 bushel; 2% jute 

















| bags, 20 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Marsh Seed Farm, Pure Seed Growers, 
Delhi, Minn. 





P asture. More 

nutritious than alfalfa and yields more. 
It grows on poor acid soil without lime 
cr fertilizer and never has to be replant- 
ed. Write for information. Cherokee 
Farms, Monticello, Florida. 





| GOPHER oats—the 100 bu. per acre early 


variety; fine, clean, recleaned seed; 


| hags free; 20 bushels or over, $1 bushel. 


Davis Seed Co., St. Peter, Minn. (Dealers 
in early seed corn.) 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


catalog just from press; 84 

ages, showing largest line of poultry 
supplies in the world. (Over 300 items ) 
Write today for your copy free. Brower 
Mfg. Co., C-20, Quincy, Ill. 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


MURRAY McMurray baby chicks, hatch- 
ing eggs; over 50 rare and common va- 
rieties; every chick from a carefully culled 











flock of heavy laying, purebred hens. 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction ar- 
anteed. Member American Baby Chick 
Producers’ Association. “Bvery Flock 
Cert-O-Culd.” Special low re list free. 
Murray McMurray, Box 49, ebster City, 
Iowa. 





ORDER your purebred S. C. R. IL Red 

baby chicks and hatching eggs. Best 
quality at medium prices. E. E. Munson, 
Ute, lowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FROST proéof cabbage and. onion plants. 

Open field grown; strong, well rooted, 
from treated seeds. Cabbage fifty to bun- 
dle, moss to roots, labeled with variety 
named. ’ Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, Early 
and Late Flat Dutch, postpaid, 100, $ .5¢; 
200, $ .75; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, 
$7.50. Express collect crate, twenty-five 
hundred, $2.50. Onions—Prizetaker, Crystal 
Wax and Yellow Bermuda. Postpaid, 500, 
$ .80; 1,0000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.50. Express 
collect crate, 6,000, $4.50. Full count, 
prompt shipment, safe arrival. Satisfac- 
tion guaranted. Write for free seed and 
plant catalog. ‘Union Plant Company, 
Texarkana, Ark. 

CLOVER, $18 per Dushel, home grown, 
double recleaned, guaranteed to compl 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified, 
$3.90; hardy northwestern alfalfa, $9.90 
per bushel; state certified Grimm at low- 
est prices; new timothy, $1.90 per bushel; 
sacks fncluded. Write for Samples and 
circular matter. Frank Sinn, x 257, 

Clarinda, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Manchu soybean seed, re- 
cleaned, 95 per cent germination test, 

$2.50 per bushel, sacks free; sample on 

request. On gravel road No. 14. H. Cavell, 

Haverhill, Iowa. 























100 Mastodon tates 27 ae 7 2; 1,000 
Senator Dunlap, $3.25: 100 Concord 
grapes, $4; two-year 4 to 5 foot fruit trees, 
39 cents; state inspected. e catalog. 
Towanna Nurseries, Shenandoah, fowa. 
240 BUSHELS recileaned yellow sweet 
clever seed; state tested, 99.82 per cent 
pure; germination, 92; sacks included, 
$4.50 per bushel. Ask for samples. D. 
Bennett & Son, Anthon, Iowa, Ronte 1. 
“QUAIATY New Soil Plants—i1,000-straw- 
_berries, $3; 100 Mastodons, $2; raspber- 
ries, blackberries, grapevines; wholesale 
— list. Cloverleaf Nursery, Three Oaks, 
Mich. 
CHANTLAND sweet clover; new biennial 
taken from. Hubam; more and finer 
stems; thinner stem wall; later than na- 














tive; price and sample on request. T. A. 
Chantland, Badger, Iowa. 
SEED corn, ‘four standard varieties, germ. 


95 per cent; clover, medium red, home 
grown, 1927, thoroly recleaned. Write for 
samp prices. Chas. Cornelius, 
Bellevue, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Double recleaned, [lingis 

_grown red clover, Mammoth clover, al- 
sike and other grass seeds. Write for 
samples and prices. W. Richards, 
Ferris, Til. 
MANCHU SOYBBERANS—New crop, re- 

cleaned, 95 per cent g:-rmination, $1.80 
per bushel, bags free. Guy W. Stanner 
Seed House, Champaign, Il. 


RECLBANED, grown from certified seed; 
germination, 100 per cent; purity, 99% 

















per cent; $1.25 bushel; sacks free. John 
Jeffery, Benson, Minn. 
HARDY alfalfa seed, no weeds; germina- 


tion, 98% per cent. Bank references. 
Send for sample. Rob Lundberg, Red 
Wing, Minn. é 
MANCHU, AK and Wilson fine soybeans 
for sale, recleaned, high germination. 
Write for samples_and prices. R. W. 
Leighty, Vermont, Ml. 
CHOICE home grown Mammoth clover, 
medium red clover, timothy seed. Wire 
or write for samples and prices. Sanford 
Zeigler, Fairfield, Towa. 
Cc. 0. D. Frost-Proof cabbage and onion 
plants; quick shipments; all varieties; 
500, 65 cents; 1,000, $1. Farmers’ Plant 
Co., Tifton, Ga. 
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. MARSHALL- WILSON 


~ Price, $4.5 


* eate that: 
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Our Readers Market 


SEEDS AND NURSEPY STOCK 


SEND no money. C. O. D. Frost-Proof 
cabbage and onion plants; all varieties; 
rompt shipment; 500, 65 cents; 1,000, $1. 

Btandard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

HARDY alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; 
sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 

pure, Return seed if not satisfactory. 

George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 

MANOHU and Ebony soybeans; recleaned, 
good quality, high germination, $1.75 per 

bushel. Loie J. Honnold, Kansas, Ill, 

R. R..13. 























BEARDLBESS barley, recleaned seed, $1.25 
per bushel, or $1.1 bushels or more; 
sacks free. J. W. Schwaller, Milford, Ia. 


WHEAT seed, bearded; yield this last 
year, 22 bushels per acre; price, $2 per 








bushel. Ralph Stecher, Kellogg, Iowa. 
AK AND EBONY soybeans, recleaned, 
Edgar B 


sacked, extra quality, $2.00. 
Young, Newman, Il. 

SEED CORN 
PFISTER’S Krug seed corn; highest yield- 





ing in south-central section of Iowa. 


state; yield tests in 1926 and 1927; out- 
yields next best Krug three to five bush- 
els per acre. All seed field picked and 
racked in furnace heated seed house by 
October 20. Guaranteed satisfactory to 
urchaser in every way. $5 per bushel. 
ester Pfister, El Paso, Ill. 
Yellow Dent. A 
thorobred corn outyielding all varieties; 
record in Marshall county, 1925, 90; a 
95; 1927, 100 bushels per acre; every ear 
tested; price, bushel, $7; bags free; satis- 
faction guaranteed. Reference, Farm Bu- 
reau, Marshalltown, or M. A. Hauser, Ex- 
tension Service, Ames College. ¢ Spe 





' Beary, Albion, Iowa. 








MEYER’S Krug seed corn; highest yield- 
ing in Madison county for past three 
ears: won second in state yield contest 
n 1925 and 1927. Every ear saved early 

and dried in seed house. Twenty-one 

years’ experience improving seed corn. 
per bushel. Write for circular. 

Clarence Meyer, Van Meter, Iowa. 

PICKDD before frost, Joslin’s Yellow 
Dent, 90-Day Yellow Dent and Silver 

King; best dependable varieties; sold on 

15-day approval test; $3.50 bushel. Medi- 

um Red clover seed, $17 bushel; bags free. 

Samples and full descriptions on request. 

Allen Joslin, Route No. 3, Holstein, Iowa. 

GET information how it is possible to 
raise five to six ears of corn from one 

seed; 100 to 150 bushels per acre; two to 

six pounds of corn to the hill. Free liter- 
ature on request. Origer & Son, Stuart, 

Iowa. 

IMPROVED Reid’s Yellow Dent; second 
highest in District 8, 1927 state yield 

test; sack picked, rack dried, high germi- 

nation, tipped, butted, shelled and graded; 
$5 per bushel. Henry Birkeland, Nevada, 
fowa. 

SEBDD Corn—Feigley, Pure Iowa Gold- 
mine; germination test, 98.5 per cent; 

$2.25 bushel.. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Samples free. Feigley Seed Farm, Bnter- 

prise, Kan. 

SEED corn, early picked, packed and fire 
dried; Reid’s and Northwest Dents, 

White and Calico, Guaranteed to you. 

~ per bushel. Malone Seed Co., Atlantic, 
owa. 




















SEED Corn—Genuine Krug, well matured, ~ 


early picked, germination 98 per cent, 
butted, tipped, shelled, graded, sacked, 
$3.75 per bushel; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, Il. Pa yee 
ORIGINAL Krug seed corn, from disease 
tested seed, grown and selected by Mr. 
Krug, $5 per bushel; disease tested, $10. 
Harold T. Wiley, Woodford County, Roa- 
noke, fl. 
WORLD'S record corn crop, 1,680 bushels 
on ten acres grown from Yellow Clarage 
seed; highest germination; prices reason- 
able. Dunlap & Son, Box T, Williams- 
port, Ohio. 
KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 per 
cent or better, tipped and butted; 1927 
crop; $4 per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 














‘ City, Iowa. 





SEED corn, Western Plowman and Gold- 
en Glow, $2.50 to $4.50 per bushel. Write 
for catalog. Eckhardt’s Seed House, De 
Kalb 
STEEN’S Yellow Dent; highest seven- 
year average in the state yield test; 
dependable for your main crop. George 
Steen, West Liberty, Iowa. 
WORLD’S record corn crop, 1,680 bushels 
on ten acres, grown from Yellow Clarage 
seed. Seed of this variety for sale. Dun- 
lap & Son, Box T, Williamsport, Ohio. 
HYBRID and Krug seed corn. Hybrid 
corn outyields all other corn. Penny 
steard will bring you leaflet. Roy Wood, 
oorhead, Iowa. 














SELF-FED SOWS AND LITTERS 

Sows and litters are now self-fed in 
preference to being hand-fed at the gov- 
ernment farm, as a result of conclusions 
formed from a three-year study of the 
two methods. The general plan of the 
test was,to place the same kinds of feeds 
in separate compartments of a self-feed- 
er for sows and litters being self-fed as 
were given to the hand-fed group. The 
hand-fed sows and litters were fed all 
they would readily clean up twice daily 
while the self-fed sows and litters had 
free access to the self-feeder at all times. 

The results of the three-year test indi- 
Self-feeding sows and litters 
during the suckling period saves both 
labor and feed; the self-fed lot was more 
thrifty than the hand-fed lot; a total of 
441 pounds of feed was required for 100 
pounds of gain in the self-fed lots, while 
the hand-fed lots required 603 pounds; 
the pigs from the self-fed lots made 
greater daily gains from farrowing to 
weaning and also during the various tests 
in which they were subsequently used. 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


DUROCS 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. ‘ 

Mar. 7—Lloyd Place, Milford, Iowa. 

SHORTHORNS 

Mar. 20—Iowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
Des Moines, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Mar. 15—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 

Mar. 21—Leonard Rensink, Boyden, Iowa; 

dispersion sale. .- 








WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 
FRANK 0O. STORRS, Manager, 


Des Moines, lowa. 
GUY L. BUSH, Des Moines, lowa. 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wailaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 





Field Notes 


ANDERSON’S CHESTER WHITE SALE 
Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa, is offering 50 
head of Chester White bred gilts, bred to 
his two herd boars, which Mr. Anderson 
claims are the best he could find last year. 
As an attraction, Mr. Anderson is offering 
three premiums, first, a bred gilt valued 
at $50; second, a 1927 fall boar, and, third, 
a 1927 fall giit. Look up his ad in this 
issue, and be at his sale, March 6.—Adver- 
tising Notice. : 
W. H. COOPER’S ANGUS OFFERING 


On March 15, Col. W. H. Cooper, of Hed- 
rick, Iowa, will sell a draft of forty head 
of good breeding stock. The females of 
the offering that are old enough have been 
raising calves and are bred back to either 
Enlate or his son, Enright C. Some will 
have calves at foot sale day. The young 
bulls are good. If it’s a herd bull, some 
good open heifers or some bred cows you 
need, this sale will be an ideal place to 
find what you want and the kind that will 
make you money on the farm. Write to- 
day for the catalog and plan to be at the 
sale.—Advertising Notice. 

SHORTHORN DISPERSION SALE 

On account of the burning of their cat- 
tle barn, the Meadow Brook Farms, of 
Gladwin, Iowa, announce the dispersion 
sale of their Shorthorn cattle. There are 
seventy Scotch females representing such 
families as the Augustas, Missies, Kilblain 
Beauties, the herd bull, Choice Rodney, 
and other good things in the sale. It 
is an opportunity to get some real bar- 
gains. Gladwin is located on the main 
line of the C., M. & St. P. railway in the 
northeast corner of Louisa county. W. C. 
Frevert is manager of the Meadow. Brook 
Farms, and will be glad to give you full 
information concerning the offering. It 
is a good time to start in purebred cattle, 
and this sale offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity.—Advertising Notice. 





SHIPPING ASSOCIATIONS: AND 
TRUCKING LIVESTOCK 

There now are approximately 3,000 live- 
stock shipping associations in the United 
States and 2,000 other associations that 
handle livestock as a side line, according 
to C. G. Randell, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The major- 
ity of these associations were organized 
from 1918 to 1922, inclusive, primarily as 
a protest against the margins that local 4 
buyers were taking on livestock purchased 
from farmers. By 1923, the associations 
had passed the experimental stage, and 
many. of them were functioning as effi- 
cient business organizations, 

About this time, livestock began to be 
transported to market in increasing num- 
bers by motor truck. Many associations 
adjacent to large central markets were 
driven out of business by truck competi- 
tion, but in some sections the associa- 
tions have met this competition by op- 
erating trucks themselves. Other associa- 
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they give you safety. 





M 
for tough. going 


WEED Chains have strong steel cross chains that 
bite deep into muddy and slimy roads. WEED 
Chains grip—they give your wheels traction— 


You can identify genuine WEED Chains by 
their red connecting hooks, gray galvanized 
side chains and brass plated steel cross | = 
chains with the name WEED on every hook. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


WEED CHAINS 
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A PRODUCT oF TRE 


CHAD COMPANY, Ing, 
in business 


LrYour Safety, 














tions have secured the services of farmers 
who own trucks and have contracted with 
these farmers to haul the stock to the 
associations. By centralizing the business 
at one given point, associations have been 
able to load out hogs in double-deck cars 
and thus effect a considerable saving in 
freight; also by handling a large volume 
of business they have reduced their op- 
erating cost per unit at such a point so 
that a local buyer can not successfully 
compete with them. 





FOR MORE LEAN PORK 

In an address before the National Live- 
stock Producers, Oscar G. Mayer said: 

“If the lean meats could be produced 
without the present undue accompaniment 
of fat, they could be sold more cheaply 
and would be consumed more liberally, 
since there are few substitutes in the 
eyes of the consumer for good, lean meat. 
Lean finished hogs could be marketed at 
lighter weights, that is, at an earlier age. 
A ham weighing 14 to 16 pounds could be 
readily used in the manufacture of boiled 
hams, since it would carry as large a 
nugget of meat as many today weighing 
18 to 20 pounds. And with less lard pro- 


duced, it, in turn, would command better . 


prices. 

“Furthermore, raw protein tissue has 
an average water content of 75 per cent, 
whereas the average water content of 
fat tissue is about 20 per cent. It is 
apparent, therefore, that much less~ food 
energy should be required in the produc- 
tion of proteins than of fats, and that 
with the right feeds and breeds, the cost 
of production should be lower. 

*‘Why, therefore, should we not concen- 
trate more upon our proper sphere, that 
of producers and vendors of lean protein 
tissue? To do this, hogs should be devel- 
oped of a type that make more lean meat. 

“In discussing type, I do not refer, of 


course, to any particular breed or to a 





bacon type or to a lard type. What I have 
in mind is a meat type hog; that is, a 
hog which will yield a maximum of lean 
meat. I feel, however, 
tional investigational work will have to 


be done before it will be possible to fix 3 


this type. 

“You producers feel, probably with 
mixed emotions, that I am impugning the 
time-honored reputation of Old King 
Corn. How far this applies to corn as a 
food ‘for hogs still remains to be defi- 
nitely determined, but of one thing I feel 
quite positive, namely, the surplus and 
scarcity problem in hog production which 
has occurred rhythmically during the last 
fifty years and caused distress to packer 
and producer alike, could be largely avoid- 
ed if producers could pursue their hog 
raising activities with less dependence 
upon the corn crop and thereby accom- 
plish more uniform hog production. This 
would do for the hog raiser and packer 
what the federal reserve system has done 
for the banker.” 





NEW TUBERCULOSIS LEGISLATION 

A number of states enacted’ legislation 
during the past year enabling them to 
conduct much more intensive work in the 
control and eradication of tuberculosis of 
cattle. New states obtaining helpful legal 
authority -were Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey and Tennessee. Among 
the states obtaining additional legislation, 
Indiana passed a law requiring that 
wherever a county adjoins two counties 
working or having completed area work, 
Such county shall provide operating funds 
upon the request of the state veterina- 
rian. This is in -effect a complete state 
law, as under it all counties in the state 
will eventually be required to make the 
necessary appropriations. At present, 59 
of the 92 counties in Indiana are either 
classed as modified areas or working to 
that end. 
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in It’s hogmen like E.R. Jenkins, of Chillicothe, Ia., who 
have the real facts about profitable hog raising. 
Jenkins watches his feed cost closely, and keeps 
actual records of his gains. Here’s one of his records! 



























































0 ee er eee 
Days fed C258 GLEBE Se 83 
Total gain . . . 4,860 Ibs. 














Average daily gain . 1.9 lbs. 
Cost cwt. gain... $5.40 
Feed per cwt. gain . 6.1 bu. 





corn plus 51 lbs. Pig Chow 











Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 
Write us for a Purina Hog Booklet—free 















































































































































E. R. Jenkins and some 
of his Purina-fed hogs. 





The Purina Poundis the cheapest! 
PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


5th Annual Bred Sow Sale 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1928 


Forty Spring Gilts sired by Wildfire’s Monarch and 

other well known boars. Mostly bred to King the 

yen Bak on yf ta Newt Super Col. to 
TOW imm 

held at Milford Feed 5g ig vw os : 

LLOYD PLACE, 











Sows bred to 


Golden Gleam 


our new herd boar will make a valuable addition to 
your herd. Write us your wants. 


MeHKee Bros. Cresten, lewa 





TROCS. Duroc Bred gilts by Cherry Stilts by 
Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. by Great Col. Bred 
' to sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and Super Col. 
for March, April and May Farrow. Immune. They 
weigh from 225 to 350 Ibs. Pedigrees furnished. 
Will ship C.0. D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

G@. A. Swenson, Dayton, Iowa. 





HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Bred Sows 


We are offering a few bred sows that will prove 
profitable investments. Write us your needs. 


Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


40 head of good bred Hampshire sows «nd gilts. Boars 
of all sizes and ages. C. A. PRENTIUE, Sac City,la. 


- SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Spotted Armistice f=) "4 = 


A few from other well known boars. we are holding 


no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
or visit our herd. 


T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, Iowa 
TAMWORTHS 
Tamworths apen eli bhp 


ng sex. If you want 




















to show some sr. pigs I ee 
:. J.Newlin, (On Rina! No. 7) @rimes, ia. 


HORSES 


BIG STALLIONS PRICED RIGHT 
Registered Percherons. Several 4 and 5 
year olds, ton and heavier; also 3 year 
olds, and yearlings. Large selection 
strictly choice stallions, $100 to $750. 


Fred Chandler, R. 7, Chariton, la. |. 


FOR SALE 


Two Percheron stallions two years J. LA Jalap. 
One Belgium stallion three years old, by Oakdale 
_— One Belgium stallion two years old by 

arvel. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State Cellege 
Ames, lowa 














Order Purina 
Pig Chow at 
the store with 
the checker- 
board sign. 








Registered Percherons 








ATD Stalli d Mares — Reasonably Pri 
% . 3 B.P. HAMILTON. G den Grove, D ~ Co.. Iows 
a. HOLSTEINS 





MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


j U A herd whose reputation has been established on 
performance. Leading bloodlines. Federal accred- 
ited. Young stock for sale guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. Get full information by writing, or calling on 
Ea. BRensink, (Sieux Co.) Mespers, lowa 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 




















































































































































































































Qak Glen Aberdeen Angus 


Nine bulls 14 to 20 months of age with size and 
quality for sale. ps, Blackbirds, Queen 
~~ Mothers, etc. Sired by —— 2nd, a prize- winsing 
‘ome, son + Estonian. 2 ty Eursa 
W. S. AUSTIN Dumont, Iowa 












































DISPERSION SALE OF SHORTHORNS 


TO BE HELD AT MEADOW BROGK FARMS NEAR 


Gladwin, lowa, Saturday, Mar. 10 


A fire which destroyed our barn makes it necessary to sell our 
good herd of Scotch cattle, and they will be offered on the above date 
to the highest bidders. Our offering comprises: 


70 Scotch females, including 6 Augustas, 5 Missies, 7 Kilblain 
Beauties, and other good families. The herd bull, Choice Rodney 
1366164 will also be sold. A real opportunity to buy good Shorthorns 
at your own price. 25 purebred steer calves weighing about 550 
pounds, 16 purebred heifers weighing about 450 pounds, 15 purebred 
but non-registered cows that are dehorned and bred to Choice Rodney 
also offered. 


The time is short. Write for any information desired, and plan to 
attend the sale. Address: 


MEADOW BROOK FARMS, Gladwin, lowa,.W. C. Frevert, Mer. 























ANNUAL CHESTER WHITE SOW SALE Tuesday, Mar. 6, 1928 


|50-HEAD OF BRED GILTS-50 $047 Altaite Prince and King’s Model md, G. 0. 
d Giant Improver. Absolutely the best boars we could find. 


a 3 PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY FREE 
To b to 1 bred party buying most in 
i ae ee hite boar, weight Peet ned Ibs. To the pen buying top group of sous 


ie tance ED. ANDERSON, Alta, lowa 
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40-Angus Cows, Heifers and Bulls- 40 


AT AUCTION 


Hedrick, lowa, Thursday, Mar. 15, 1928 


Either Sired by or Bred to ENLATE and ENRIGHT C., Son of Enlate 


Twenty-one cows bred to HNLATE and his son, ENRIGHT C.; eleven heif- 
ers by HNLATE or his son, ENRIGHT C; eight young bulls by same sires, 
carrying the bloodlines of Blackbirds, Ericas, Barbaras, Prides and Queen Moth- 
ers. This is all good, useful stuff. Everything old enough has raised calves and 
is safe to service of ENLATE or his son,ENLATE C. Some will have calves by 
sale date. Be sure you have the catalog. Address, 


W. H. COOPER, Hedrick, lowa 


Auctioneers—Milne, Hamson and Morford 


























$200 More Profit A Year 


Through Combining Your Farm 
Implements and Using Larger Teams 
No Extra Equipment Needed 
Drive With One Pair of Lines 
Methods Completely Described in 
New Hitch Booklet 
10c A COPY (Send Stamps) 


Published b 
HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 




















MILFORD, IOWA 























































































Gave the Babiec| 


Protect your Chicks 


Hew many of your chicks died last year? How many will you lose this year? 
Every chick you lose is a broiler or pullet gone. Most chick deaths are 

caused by IMPROPER FEED. Ordinary poultry feed is DEADLY to baby 

chicks Their tender digestive organs are clogged and upset by grains, haphazard 

mixtures, crudely mixed or improperly balanced mashes. 

Bowel troubles and other weakening diseases set in and your Very Low 

chicks die by dozens. Or—if they do live—they are puny In Fibre 

and backward. 











Spear Brand 
START to FINISH Chick Mash 


Makes 2-lb. Frys in 8 Weeks —will save your chicks. Gives vigor and health. Supplies perfect nour- 

ishment to chicks in ALL STAGES OF GROWTH. It saves work, time 
and money, as it ends the cost and bother of feeding different rations. 
And because it shortens the feeding period between shell and maturity, it 


For More Pullet Eggs euts feed expense and actually is cheaper to use. Successful for 20 years. 


keep pullets on START to FINISH 
until they begin to lay. Then feed them 


RED SPEAR Egg Mash 


. Helps Prevent White Diarrhea 
Bowel Trouble and Leg Weakness 








{ 2 e 
334% of Baby Pigs Die Deaths, runts, setbacks and trouble are sure to follow, if you change your baby pigs 


suddenly from sow’s milk to corn, oats or other coarse feeds. Such feeds are not only hard for pigs to 
digest, but they lack certain growth making proteins and health proteeting vitamins and minerals. 





Most of this huge loss is caused by 
feeding too much corn or other unbal- 


~ anced feed during weaning time. RED SPEAR Pig Meal will protect the health and save the lives of your pigs during the critical wean- 
* ing period. It is a finely ground, easily digested, high protein starting ration, and pigs will almost 
RED SP EAR P lg Meal wean themselves on it without loss of baby fat or the usual setbacks. After weaning, feed a little . 
Will Save Most of Your Pigs == RED SPEAR Pig Meal every day to ‘‘balance’’ your corn or other home feeds. You will grow them | Fs 


‘ . fast with big frames and get much greater gains from your home feeds. 
And you will cut your pork production costs to the minimum. 


Market 30 Days Sooner Contains Minerals and 


lodized Salt 
Pigs started on RED SPEAR Pig 

Meal—rapidly grown on it to 100 Ibs. 
—then fed RED SPEAR Hog Feed 
with corn—usually get to market 30 
to 45 days ahead of corn fed hogs. 
This saves 4 to 6 weeks’ feed costs 
and gets you the higher, earlier prices. 








ToaLater 





Ask the SPEAR BRAND Dealer 


for sample and free feeding literature 





or write to Z (a 

RED SPEAR Not an Expense A ‘ 1 

om FEED AND Get More Pigs to the Litter 

—but a real and proven dollar SOUTHARD : MILLING Co. by feeding RED SPEAR Pig Meal with corn to your brood 
saver. sows before farrowing. Nursing sows, fed RED SPEAR and 


corn, make plenty of rich milk and keep every pig coming 


A Trial Is Worth While G.w. oe.Sene e c.H.BLA rks | AND Pw. CRANE fast and strong fromthe start. 
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